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BY WHOM AND FOR WHAT? 
By ALAN H. VALENTINE, former Economic Stabilizer 
Delivered at the 31st Annual Luncheon of the Associated Industries of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, March 14, 1951 


HEN in January your officers invited me to speak 

today, they thought they were going to get the Eco- 

nomic Stabilizer. So did I. But instead you get only 
a private citizen, only another Republican fired by a Demo- 
cratic president. If you feel short-changed, how do you think 
I feel? 

Actually I feel relieved. It is nice to know I have no re- 
sponsibility whatever for the words and actions of the officers 
of Price Stabilization and of the members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, if any. They have my good wishes though not 
my envy. May they succeed, or at least survive! 

Though relieved at my freedom, I did not seek it. I took 
on the job of Economic Stabilizer aware of its difficulties and 
dangers, and was prepared to see it through. But any man not 
supported by organized labor, or by the White House secre- 
tariat,‘or by the Democratic National Committee needs to 
watch his step, and I was unpopular with all three. The Pres- 
ident gave me support for some weeks against heavy odds; and 
finally gave me the distinction of being Washington’s finest 
example of what inventory accountants call Last In First Out. 
My personal regard for him remains. 

‘There is nothing more unstable than the job of an Economic 
Stabilizer. It is easy to talk stabilization but not to stabilize ; 
and it is possible to appear to stabilize our economy but actu- 
ally to impair it. But if one tries to act the economist and the 
statesman, he is moving against the crowd. Perhaps it is wiser 
to be like the demagogue of the French revolution, who, hear- 
ing in the small hours the noise of a riot in the street below, 
leapt from his bed and announced to his lady: ‘There go my 
people. I am their leader; 1 must follow them.’ 

Paris has no monopoly of such leaders. In its milder form 
that kind of leadership is now called ‘rolling with the punches.’ 
[ am glad that some of our business leaders now serving in 
Washington have learned how to ‘roll with the punches’, for 
we need badly their continuance in the top councils of our 
government. I do not know where our defense program would 
be without men like Charlie Wilson, Bob Lovett and Bill 
Harrison. Hoping that my praise is not the kiss of death, I 





want you to know that in my observation one of the finest jobs 
of production ever done anywhere, and against heavy odds, is 
being done by General Harrison. 

But there are issues too important to compromise ; sometimes 
one must refuse to roll with the punches. One cannot compro- 
mise one’s basic economic judgment especially when it is sup- 
ported by the wisest advisors one can assemble. I have always 
believed that free enterprise produces best when it is most free 
and that its mechanism is delicate and should be adjusted only 
after the most careful consideration. I knew we could not in 
any case, for want of staff, arrest inflation for a month or two, 
and believed that during that period it was better to endure 
inflation and not risk impairing production, than to impose a 
regimentation which would not in any case hold down prices 
of most consumer goods about which the complaints centered. 
Therefore I would not impose general controls until govern- 
ment took certain other deflationary steps (mostly still not 
taken) to help make controls workable. My judgment may 
have been wrong, but events since February first have not 
changed it. My judgment was not shared by most of the pow- 
ers in Washington. As prices rose it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for me, and for the President who supported me, to resist 
the pressures of those whose opinions were seldom tempered by 
any knowledge of the complications of price regimentation and 
wage regulation—to resist the sincere and vocal people who 
had all the popular arguments on their side—to resist those 
who cared more about placating the public than helping the 
public. 

‘That was an economic issue, though it became a political 
one. But there was another. It was one I had been promised 
would not be allowed to impede my work: I was forced to 
choose between being a participant in large-scale partisan pat- 
ronage or of being a victim of it. I chose the latter; forced the 
issue; and do not regret my choice. Perhaps it would have 
happened in any administration; it did happen in this one. 

There are few men more boring than he who wants to tel! 
you about his recent operation and how much it hurt. There 
are few figures more pathetic than the defeated football coach 
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who spends all winter explaining how all he needed was more 
good material. I shall try not to be an Ancient Mariner either. 
What happened to me is unimportant—except to me—unless 
it brings some clarification to matters of greater importance. 
The times are too crucial to permit any of us the luxury of de- 
structive criticism or personal tirades. Our government needs 
our support. We owe support, with all the largeness of spirit 
and generosity of judgment we can muster, to the government 
and to a President whose honesty and devotion, whose difficul- 
ties and problems, we never can belittle. Any further refer- 
ences to my own misadventures will be purely illustrative. I 
come to bury Valentine, not to praise him. 

I want to give my remaining time to two considerations. 

First, are government efforts toward stabilization succeed- 
ing, and if not why not? 

Second, what does that tell us about the future of our demo- 
cratic government? 

If in fifteen minutes I can answer either of those I shall not 
have died politically in vain. 

Can our economy be stabilized? That depends on what we 
mean by stabilization. 

lf we mean bringing our national economy wholly under the 
control of government ; if we mean arresting and freezing our 
productive organization within some predetermined frame- 
work; then our economy cannot be stabilized, at least short of 
complete dictatorial socialism. Such regimentation would re- 
duce personal incentive and impair production ; it would strait- 
jacket initiative and destroy free enterprise. If that be stabili- 
zation, 1 am against it, for the essence of our economy is its 
flexibility ; the merit of our system is its relative freedom. 

But if by stabilization we mean eliminating the extremes of 
booms and busts; ameliorating the worst effects of inflation 
and deflation; and spreading more fairly the profit and the 
pain of our defense program—if that be stabilization it is de- 
sirable and possible. Are we on our way to it? I think we are 
on our way, but with more noise than efficiency, more disagree- 
ment than unity, more cooks than consistency, more contumely 
than courage, more politics than progress. 

Whose fault is that? The fault lies in many places and has 
a long history. I can suggest a few factors, but I shall try to 
name no names! 

One trouble has been an over-emphasis in government cir- 
cles, in press circles and in the public mind, upon the price- 
control aspects of economic stabilization. This was natural and 
perhaps inevitable. Prices are of immediate concern to the 
public; prices aré news to the press; price control can provide 
legislators with an excuse for not voting unpopular taxes or 
troublesome government economies. This over-emphasis has 
led to too little emphasis—and too little action—upon other 
and more basic deflationary measures absolutely essential to 
stabilization. 

Allied with this error was the widespread fallacy that to 
control prices one had only to issue a few orders. Actually 
price control is one of the most complicated, delicate and diffi- 
cult aspects of economic endeavor—a field really understood 
as a whole only by a few professional experts, and really un- 
derstood in detail only by a few specialists in government and 
business. Last week Walter Lippmann wrote that even Mr. 
Charles Wilson “seemed to accept the notion that prices could 
be frozen by decree without taking any serious measures to 
stop the inflation”. If Mr. Wilson did accept that notion it 
was despite several hours of conversation, right up to the eve 
of my resignation, in which I endeavored to convince him to 
the contrary. Perhaps he did recognize the difficulties and 
dangers of the course which he then approved, but did not feel 
he could afford to take the risk of supporting a policy and a 
man so politically unacceptable. He had and has my sympathy 
and support. 


Another fault lies in the terms of the Defense Production 
Act, which by various conditions makes it difficult and perhaps 
impossible to achieve effective price and wage control. Parity 
protection of agriculture is one of these hurdles, but there are 
others. 

Then there are many areas of our economy in which con- 
trols of prices and wages are for practical reasons extremely 
difficult. How can one enforce price controls in many unorgan- 
ized small-unit trades; how can one enforce a wage 
freeze among thousands of tiny groups of unorgan- 
ized workers? In industries like motor cars or steel, when the 
units of management are large in size, few in number, law- 
abiding, socially responsible and very much in the public eye, 
the problem of enforcement is a minor one. But there are 
many other industries, each with thousands of small opera- 
tors, where that description does not apply, and where there 
is no medium for internal leadership or external control. 
Mr. DiSalle has yet to demonstrate that he can do—without 
rationing and without a Pearl Harbor psychology—what 
Messrs. Henderson, Bowles and Porter could not do; control 
the retail price and quality of meat and men’s clothing! Yet 
there were two of the items which both Congress and the pub- 
lic apparently expected any understaffed stabilizer could roll 
back in price by the simple issuance of an order. 

But the greatest weakness in our stabilizing effort has been 
the failure of government to take strong, prompt and funda- 
mental steps toward deflation—including government econ- 
omy, a wise and fair plan of increased tax revenue that would 
draw off excessive spending power, greater credit restrictions, 
more intelligent policies on interest rates, increased personal 
savings and purchase of government bonds. Most of these re- 
main undone, and meanwhile the ship of state drifts with the 
vagrant pressure-tides and stabilizers flounder. 

If war becomes so near or inflation so devastating that we 
Americans are lifted by patriotism or by fear out of our nor- 
mal selfishness and inertia,—if that happens then the difficul- 
ties described will be promptly overcome. But even then we 
will still lack a major essential to effective stabilization,—an 
efficient federal government. 

That essential we do not now have. It cannot be quickly 
created or recruited, for it is a matter of spirit and purpose as 
well as talent and experience. 

Some fifty years ago Henry and Brooks Adams warned that 
American democracy might descend from mediocrity to medi- 
ocrity until it became too mediocre to survive. If they feared 
that in 1900, what would they think of the quality of Amer- 
ican politics and society today? The problems which currently 
face our government are more complicated and difficult than 
ever in our history. More than ever before we need many men 
of fine mind and character in government, and an atmosphere 
in government in which they can work happily and effectively. 
As the task of our government has enlarged so has its size. It 
has multiplied in numbers, cost and power. Has it increased 
proportionately in the wisdom and character of its leaders? 
Were our social gains of the 1930's, for example, accompanied 
by comparable improvements in standards of public propriety ? 
Has the power, for example, which leaders of organized labor 
have gained since 1932 been balanced by an added sense of 
responsibility on their part for the welfare of all Americans? 
Indeed, does the American people any longer even expect to 
see Washington set an example of high-mindedness? Is our 
public now so inured to improprieties of public conduct that 
it is no longer offended by them? Are we, also, satisfied so 
long as our Congressmen or federal officers do nothing actually 
illegal ? 

This brings me to my final question: 

What does the current state of affairs in Washington tell us 
about the future of democratic government? I do not even 
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suggest the possibility of any political corruption. I do not 
even suggest that many of the reported improprieties have 
seemed improper to the men who so acted,—though that 
makes them doubly frightening! After all, let us gladly 
recognize that Washington does contain many men excep- 
tional in ability, vision and political integrity, with whom any 
man should be proud to associate. 

A government in which even men of cabinet rank are 
advised to ingratiate themselves at regular intervals with 
certain members of the White House staff is an inefficient 
government. 

A government in which thousands of federal employees are 
strongly influenced by fear they will lose their jobs or their 
promotions if they offend the party political watchdogs in 
their department or agency is an inefficient government. 

A government in which, in a declared emergency, top 
officials pursue various courses in matters of crucial financial, 
economic, labor and manpower policy is an inefficient gov- 
ernment. 

A government which leaders of business and professions 
hesitate to join, even in a national emergency, because of the 
frustrations, defeats, compromises and personal lacerations 
they know they must endure, is an inefficient government. 

A government in which leading Senators and other public 
servants are obliged to spend much time, in a crucial year, 
investigating the propriety and even the integrity of other 
public servants is an inefficient government. 

A government in which thousands of federal employees 
have forgotten that the function of government is to serve 
the people is an inefhicient government. 

It is said that democratic government must be in some 
respects inefficient; that that is the price of democracy. But 
the inefficiencies I have described do not derive from 
democracy ; are not inherent in its working or essential to its 
welfare, 

So I conclude that a government so inefficient is inadequate 
to our times. 

‘Too mediocre to survive.” Are we approaching that 
stage? There have always been some men of third-rate ability 
in our government, and our nation has survived them. But 
never, | suggest, have such third-rate standards and objectives 
flourished so openly or been more generally accepted and more 
loyally defended. This tolerance of the mediocre began long 
before the present administration, and Mr. Truman thus 
inherited a downward trend in political morality. That 
trend would have been difficult to reverse. It was not re- 
versed but augmented. The moral ground on which con- 
temporary Washington now rests is so low that mists of 
contagion can rise quickly and spread far. 

Surely our President fails to realize how many and how 
large are the spots on the fabric of his federal mantle. If he 
did realize, surely he would act. 

The heart of this contagion is patronage whenever and 
wherever it can be got away with. We cannot, of course, 
have democratic government without political parties, and 
political parties cannot live without patronage. But patron- 
age has become not a means to life but an end in itself to a 
political machine which has been too long at the trough. That 


patronage has become an excuse for the creation of a govern- 
ment within a government. 

Our official government is headed by an honest, well- 
intentioned, industrious and likable President. 

But there is a second government, nominally headed by the 
President but with activities of which he can be only vaguely 
aware. That government is largely unofficial in its standing, 
anonymous in its membership, undercover in its operations, 
undefined in its functions, and nebulous in its actual leader- 
ship, with few records, few scruples and little or no sense 
of public responsibility. 

Nominally a creature of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in practice it appears to include men not officially 
connected with that committee, who are primarily in pursuit 
of personal power or personal wealth. Perhaps no single 
person knows all that is said and done in the name of this 
nameless government, but let there be no doubt of its influ- 
ence! There is perhaps no complete record of its membership 
or of its plans, its promises and its proscribed victims, but 
some of us soon learn to feel its power. I do not even hint 
at any illegality, for these are all, all honorable men. I 
merely suggest that this obscure and irresponsible power is a 
danger to the defense effort, and if long endured could be- 
come a menace to free governinent. The Fulbright Com- 
mission has come upon some revealing traces and some 
familiar names. 

Such a situation could not exist unless the leaders of our 
government had become a little too tolerant of mediocre 
political ethics and a little too complacent about their own. 
How else can one explain an apparent willingness to be 
satisfied with public servants so long as their actions are not 
clearly illegal, and to be unconcerned about actions which, 
though legal, are highly improper? 

These factors are not remote from my discussion of stabiliz- 
ing our economy, for they are major hazards which our 
stabilizers must overcome. Sound economics and partisan poli- 
tics simply do not mix. Even a Charles Wilson cannot suc- 
cessfully organize our production and oversee our stabiliza- 
tion if he must also cope with an undercover government as 
well as a legally constituted one. 

Only one man can repudiate and demolish this second and 
unofficial government. Only one man can raise the level of 
our political morality; only one man can drive the money- 
lenders from his own temple. That man is the President of 
the United States. If I do not misjudge the American people, 
they know the time has come for the President to undertake a 
major house-cleaning. They admire his loyalty to his sup- 
porters; they like his good nature. But he, who has himself 
declared a national emergency, must recognize this situation 
as one aspect of that national emergency. He must not let 
loyalty or good nature blind him to the fact that his loyalty 
is being imposed upon, his faith is being misplaced, his friend- 
ship is being betrayed by some whom he has thought to be his 
friends. They are no friends of his or of the nation. In their 
own ways they are saboteurs of our defense program. 

Only the President can act now, and by his action lift his 
administration from moral mediocrity. Only the President 
can act now. If he does not; the people can act later, if it 
is not too late. 
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Russia and the Soviet Regime 


A SECOND LOOK AT SOME POPULAR BELIEFS 
By R. GORDON WASSON, Vice-President, J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, Chairman, Committee 
for the Promotion of Advanced Slavic Cultural Studies. 
Delivered before the Saturday Forum of the Practicing Law Institute, New York, N. Y., February 17, 1951. 


S we embark on today’s panel discussion about Russia 
we do well to begin by clearing the air of miscon- 
ceptions that often bedevil our thinking on this sub- 

ject. Here is the bold task that I am asked to accomplish in 
the space of the next half hour. My method will be to lay 
before you a series of five propositions and explain them 
briefly. 

My FIRST PROPOSITION is this: We Americans in all 
humility should face the fact that, by and large, we are 
tragically ignorant about Russia, about Russians, and about 
their rulers. This ignorance is easily explained historically. 
Until 1917 our country had only occasional contacts with 
Eastern Europe. Our ancestors for the most part came from 
Western Europe and our ideas and ways come down to us 
from the Teutonic and Latin peoples, from Rome, and 
through Rome from Greece and Judaea. There was never 
any place in our education, for Slavic matters. But this rea- 
son for our ignorance makes it no less costly now. 

In world affairs, as at the Bar, it is well to study and 
know your foe. Since we Western folk pride ourselves on our 
intellectual vitality, our unfamiliarity with Russia is a dis- 
concerting thing, in this year 1951. For thirty-three years 
and more we have been living in the same world with Soviet 
Russia, and for all that time we have preferred to go on 
talking about her and guessing, rather than study her. 
Churchill gave perfect expression to this situation when he 
said in 1940 that Russia was a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma. What he said was well and truly spoken, 
and his aphorism is almost as true today as it was ten years 
ago, but this admission that we are baffled is nothing for us 
to boast about. Even now we continue to lurch from one 
extreme view to the opposite. In 1948 an American in high 
position declared that he liked ‘“‘old Joe,’’ who was, he said, 
a decent fellow. Two years afterwards “old Joe” had become 
for this same public figure the “inheritor of Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane.” The irony is that both pictures of Stalin 
are equally false. I remind you of these remarks, certainly 
with no thought to make merry, for there is nothing merry 
here, but because if we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that such fumbling characterizes much of our thinking 
about Russia. I would raise with you the question whether 
Russia is the riddle, the mystery, the enigma, or whether we 
are. Imagine, if you please, that you are an observer watch- 
ing both countries from afar, and equally detached from 
both. For such an observer, Russia over the past three 
decades has hewed pretty close to the line of a hard, cold, 
consistent policy. The same cannot be said of us or of 
Britain or of France. Our doings, our gyrations, must often 
seem strange and unpredictable to the Kremlin. 

There is no reason why we can’t learn about Russia. There 
are today among us, thanks to the work going forward at a 
number of our universities and colleges, a nucleus of first- 
class authorities on all matters Russian, among whom are 
the speakers who will follow me. Those of you who have 
never explored the field would be surprised to discover how 
rich are the sources of solid information about Russia and 
the Russians and the Soviet regime, about her history and 
culture. I will go so far as to say this, that many of the 


big, general questions about Russia discussed every day 
among us Americans and discussed often with considerable 
heat, are not legitimate areas of dispute at all, for the answers 
are an agreed matter among informed people. 

So much for my first proposition. Now FOR PROPOSITION 
Two. It ought to be an invariable rule among us, in all our 
utterances about Russia and in shaping our policies toward 
that country, to distinguish between the Russian rulers and 
the Russian people. 

In countries such as ours, where the Government is truly 
a projection of the people’s will, we can say fairly enough 
that we get the Government we deserve. But we who are 
not used to despots must be careful to remember that despots 
are not always chosen by the peoples over whom they rule, 
and even when originally so chosen, those tyrants often hold 
fast to the rudder of state long after adulation has turned 
to fear and hate. In Russia there are of course millions of 
beneficiaries of the regime,—those who constitute the “ap- 
paratus”’ of the Government,—whose privileges and even lives 
depend upon its survival. It is also clear that in a country 
so thoroughly permeated by the State police as Russia is, the 
mass of the people have no means to give overt expression 
to any dislike they may feel for the regime, much less organ- 
ize active opposition. 

But this does not belie the evidence that the Russian masses 
resent the yoke they carry. We are beginning to learn about 
the initial joy of liberation that greeted Hitler’s troops when 
they invaded Russia in 1941,—a joy that was soon stilled 
by the brutality of the German forces. You may have heard 
about the numbers of Russian troops that fought for Hitler 
in Russia, certainly not because they liked Hitler but because 
they hoped to overthrow the Soviet regime. There is no 
denying the existence of slave labor camps in Russia, in which 
under the harshest conditions millions of Russians are con- 
demned to live and to die. Neither they nor their families 
nor their friends nor others who fear such a fate are likely 
to be enthusiasts for the Soviet. Especially in the French 
language, book after book has been appearing in recent 
years with first-hand descriptions of conditions in Russia, 
written by non-Russians,—by a Polish Zionist, by a Swiss 
woman, by a former Spanish communist general, by others. 
Their burning recitals leave no doubt about the extent of 
human misery in Russia, and will suggest the possibilities 
favorable to our cause that must be latent in the Russian 
people. In any police state the techniques by which a people 
express their true feelings are apt to escape us Americans, 
because we do not readily imagine the conditions under which 
they live. There is needed a special training of the percep- 
tions to catch the signals. Some years ago Soviet Russia 
awarded the Stalin prize to a film based on the life of the 
composer Glinka. When the prize was awarded, even the 
Soviet authorities had not noticed the double meaning that 
ran through the whole length of the plot. On its face it was 
an indictment of Tsar Nicholas I, but on another level it was 
a satire on Stalin. When once a spectator possessed the key 
to the double meaning, the satire was transparent and devas- 
tating. 

There is another deep-seated factor to bear in mind. It is 
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a significant fact about the Russian people that for centuries 
they have lived their own lives, nutured their own hopes and 
ideals, and always considered their Government as a thing 
apart from them and never up to any good. We need have 
no fear; the profound inner contradictions of the so-called 
communist regime in Russia,—the chasm that separates its 
humane professions from its practices,—these things are 
clearer because nearer to the perceptive Russian people than 
us. You sometimes hear it said that any generation brought 
up from infancy under the spell of a saturating propaganda 
will be its docile victims. ‘They may or may not in some sense 
be its victims, but certainly not docile. The human animal 
revolts against indoctrination in the long run, just as toxins 
venerate anti-toxins. I have talked with some of the young 
Russian refugees who have lately come out of Russia and it 
is breathtaking to see that the communist jargon and ideas 
seem to have taken no hold on them at all. 

It is in our American tradition to sympathize with the 
politically oppressed. In the specific case of Russia, I remind 
you that from 1917 down to about 1934, it was the custom 
in our country, in both official and unofficial circles, to 
distinguish between the Russian regime and the Russian 
people. After the recognition of Russia this distinction 
seemed to become blurred. In my judgment we cannot hope 
for a fundamental improvement in East-West relations 
unless and until the Russian people bring their influence to 
bear on that country’s policies. That day may well be distant, 
and let me add that even when it comes it will certainly 
not mean that Russia will madel herself on the United 
States, for the Russians must work out their problems accord- 
ing to their own genius. That day will be brought measur- 
ably nearer if in all our thinking, in all our planning 
including our tactical planning, we talk and act as though 
we are counting on the friendly cooperation of at least a 
good part of the Russian people, and as though they can 
surely count on our sympathetic understanding of their dire 
tragedy. 

By now some of you may be objecting that 1 have over- 
looked an important fact, viz., that in the case of the Rus- 
sian people, “they never knew anything better than their 
present lot,” and cannot therefore imagine a better alterna- 
tive. This brings me to my THIRD PROPOSITION: which is 
that the worst of all fashionable fallacies concerning Russia 
is that the Russian people never knew a better lot than their 
present one. We lose all sense of proportion when we com- 
pare the seamy side of Russia in the decades before the 
Revolution of 1917 with the barbarities of the present des- 
potism and its warfare against human freedom in all its 
aspects. Let me remind you of some of the traits of Russia 
between, sey, 1870 and 1914. 

Fifty years ago any foreigner could normally enter Russia 
by merely presenting a passport. Once he was there, he was 
on the same footing as any Russian. That is to say, he could 
talk to anyone, and no one was nervous about being seen with 
him. Anyone, whether foreign or Russian, could go down 
to the railroad station on the spur of the moment and buy 
a ticket and go to any part of the vast Russian empire by the 
next train. The normal foreigner and the average Russian 
were not conscious of police surveillance. 

In the years before the Revolution of 1917, Russia was in 
the full flood of a material and spiritual rebirth. As for 
material things, food and clothing were ordinarily cheap and 
abundant. The industrial revolution, which began later than 
in England and the West, was at last well under way, and 
the national income was rising fast. 

The intellectual and artistic life of Russia in those days was 
a stirring thing to see. I do not need to remind you of the 
respect in which the whole world held Russian men of 


letters, the Russian theater and ballet, the Russian composers 
and opera. In recent years the Soviet regime has made absurd 
chauvinistic claims for the priority of Russian scientists in 
every field. These exaggerations shou!d not lead us to under- 
estimate the scientific accomplishments of Mendeleev, Mech- 
nikov, Pavlov and others. We in this country have been the 
beneficiaries of the first-class scientific training that was then 
obtainable in Russia, for in many of our universities and in 
the research laboratories of our corporations, Russian trained 
scientists have been leaders among us for thirty years, ever 
since they fled their native land. Among these I might cite 
Zvorikin in electronics, Timoshenko and Karelitz in mechani- 
cal engineering, Bakhmeteff in hydraulics, Ipatieff in chem- 
istry, and Avinoff in zoology. The Russian universities were 
on the highest level of excellence, and here again many of the 
distinguished Russian professors driven into exile, men like 
Vinogradoff, Rostovtzeff, Karpovich, Vernadsky, have en- 
riched the faculties of Oxford and Harvard and Yale and 
other universities. In fact, the quality of Russian education 
in schools at all levels in those times was exceedingly high. 
One of the inspiring things about the Russia of those days 
was the nationwide enthusiasm for education. By 1914 
illiteracy was already beginning to be a problem of the 
advanced age-groups, for whom there had been no schools in 
childhood. It is a mistake to suppose that the Soviet regime 
initiated the impulse for universal education in Russia. What 
they have done has been to deprive literacy of its virtue. 
Tolstoy in one of his prophetic utterances said of the dif- 
fusion of printed matter that it could become the mightiest 
engine for the dissemination of ignorance, and the Soviet 
rulers have undertaken to fulfill his premonition. 

Serfdom was not abolished in Russia by the Soviet Revolu- 
tion. It was abolished in 1861, two years before we freed 
our slaves. By 1914, 75 percent of the arable land of Russia 
was owned by peasants. It is a mistake to suppose that the . 
Russian people had no experience in self-government. There 
was local self-government in cities and the countryside since 
the 1870’s and it worked well, at least by our American 
standards. After the judicial reforms of Alexander II there 
was trial by jury, and considering the novelty of this institu- 
tion, it too worked well. Juries of ordinary peasants in trials 
of notable significance showed time and again their inde- 
pendence of objectionable pressures. Some of you may have 
read about the Beilis case, when in 1913 a jury of Russian 
peasants withstood the intrigues of bigots and rightly gave 
the Jewish defendant a clean acquittal of the infamous charge 
against him. For those who love justice it was one of the 
great trials of history, and drew at the time the world-wide 
attention that it deserved. 

The Government that was overthrown in 1917 was not a 
despotism. It was in substance a constitutional monarchy, 
though this term was not used. There was an opposition 
press, and opposition parties in the Duma or parliament. 
Survivals of hereditary social stratification were rapidly dis- 
appearing, and careers were open to talents. Scholarships 
for poor students in schools and universities were numerous 
and well administered. High achievement by persons of 
modest origin in the sciences and learning, in the Govern- 
ment and the armed forces, was common. The last chief of 
staff of the Imperial Army, General Denikin, was the son 
of a man who had been born a serf. Many such instances 
could be cited. There was no House of Lords in Russia, 
no constantly consulted reference books like Debrett’s peerage 
or the social register. The titled families and landed gentry 
exercised no legislative or executive functions, and enjoyed 
no legal privileges of practical value. It is an ironic fact 
that many Russians with inherited titles, such as Prince, never 
had occasion to consider them an economic asset until the 
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days of their exile, when, arriving in the West as refugees, 
they discovered to their delight that we Americans had a 
weakness for titles. 

Much has been heard about how political exiles were 
transported to Siberia in the days of the last Tsars. Today 
slave labor camps of Russia hold millions, living in sub- 
human conditions. The political exiles before the Revolution 
never numbered more than 50,000 at one time, and in 1914 
were about 15,000. Moreover, for the most part they were 
not condemned to hard labor; they pursued their own occu- 
pations on the frontier, forbidden to leave a defined area, 
and their families could join them. Some, like Lenin, com- 
posed revolutionary books. Others, like Stalin, hunted fox 
in the primeval forest and ducks on the tundra. We know a 
great deal about how these political exiles lived, because 
many of them have told us the story themselves. Normally 
they either outlived their term of banishment or escaped. 
Escape was frequent. Stalin was banished four times, and 
escaped all but the last time with apparent ease. 

In thus recalling some of the facts about pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, I wish to emphasize that 1 am not pretending to 
give a complete picture. Nor am I suggesting that the Rus- 
sian people today as a whole have a clear knowledge of 
conditions before the Revolution. I am certainly not suggest- 
ing that it is possible to set back the hands of the clock and 
return to the dead past; such nostalgic phantasies have no 
place in real life. What I do suggest is that if the values 
that we in the West prize most highly are the real values, 
if we give weight to the aspirations of the Russian people and 
their spiritual satisfactions as well as to the standard of 
living in appraising their well-being, then the Russians may 
be said to have once known, not many decades ago, one of 
those stirring epochs in history when the human spirit takes 
wings and a gifted people is lifted up by faith and hope. I 
wish also to point out that the Russian people gave earnest to 
the world at that time of their potentialities for gocl, and 
it is in our interest as well as theirs that we build on those 
potentialities as we shape our policies today. 

And now I come to my FOURTH PROPOSITION: Let us all 
be satisfied to call the Russians Russians. Here is what I 
mean. Less than a year ago, on a national hook-up, a profes- 
sional commentator announced to his listeners, in a voice 
pitched to indicate the discovery of an earth-shaking truth, 
that the Russian question would be clear to us all, if only we 
would remember that the Russians are Asiatics. Some few 
weeks ago in a letter published in The New York Times a 
college professor enumerated what he called “the civilizations 
of Asia,” and he said they were China, India, Arabia, and 
Russia. What purpose is served by calling the Russians 
“Asiatics’” when they are not Asiatics? “Asiatic” is an 
epithet, not a description of a people or a civilization. Asia 
is an immense land mass where there have flourished many 
noble civilizations as widely different as Moslem, Buddhist, 
and Chinese, not to speak of the cradle of Christianity. 
“Asiatic” is doubly wrong when applied to the Russians, 
who are Slavs and East-Europeans. Their ancestors were 
living on the banks of the Vistula, in what is now Poland, 
when Tacitus was writing his history in 98 A.D., and already 
then they were a sedentary peasant people. The folklore and 
proverbs of the Russians are part of the common heritage of 
those peoples including ourselves who are grouped together 
under the designation of Indo-European. For the Chinese a 
Russian is a European white man speaking a European 
language, who has aggressively overrun a large part of Asia. 
Let us not forget this. 

The Russian language is cousin to English and Latin. 
Scratch a Russian word, and more often than not you find 
a familiar root. For us Americans to learn any language 


other than our own seems a big undertaking. But it is a 
question of degree. If all of you who have devoted your 
leisure hours to unproductive avocations such as cross-word 
puzzles,—if, 1 say, you had turned your energies to the 
Russian language instead, you would have opened to your- 
selves a world of dazzling intellectual adventure, and our 
country would have been the richer by your knowledge of the 
Russian world thus acquired. In short, there is no truth in 
the oft heard remark that the Russian language is impossibly 
dificult. Nor is it true that the Russians possess a peculiar 
gift for languages. Their difficulties are quite as great as 
ours, but as we ordinarily meet only those who have learned 
English, we easily slip into the erroneous notion that they 
are all good linguists. 

The Russians have shared with us the great heritage of 
Christianity. For a thousand years this tie has united the 
Slavs of Eastern Europe with the West, even though their 
Christian tradition descended from Greece rather than Rome. 
Over the past 250 years the Russians have looked more and 
more to the West for their cultural influences. Obviously 
their technology comes entirely from the West. They learned 
from us to admire universal education. They have soaked 
themselves in Western philosophical and political thinking. 
The Russian revolutionaries took their Marxism from the 
West, not from the Orient. A study of Oriental thought, no 
matter of what school, will not help you to understand Rus 
sia. It is erroneous, in any sense, to assert that Stalin is a 
reincarnation of Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. It is true that 
the Russians many centuries ago and over the course of cen- 
turies were in the front line of battle against oncoming 
Asiatic invaders. The Russians’ desperate struggle for sur- 
vival in those dark centuries naturally left its impress on 
their political institutions and habits of thinking, and in this 
way the Russian people were influenced by Asia, but not so 
much by amalgamation as by the profound effects brought 
about by their struggles to reject the invaders. 

I have stressed this false “Asiatic” designation for the 
Russians because the use of that term is typical of the un- 
worthy efforts that many of us make to exorcise the Russian 
incubus by what might be called, in medical parlance, verbal 
“analgesics,” or pain-killers. We think we can conjure away 
the spectre by uttering the magic 
“Oriental.” 

As an offshoot of what I have just been discussing, I will 
now state my FIFTH AND LAST PROPOSITION: viz., that it is 
a mistake it say the Russian people have always distrusted 
and disliked foreigners. ‘Those who hold that xenophobia is 
a deep-seated trait of the Russians are misinterpreting, in my 
judgment, the record. They support their case with two 
kinds of evidence. First, they point to the utterances of cer- 
tain Russians in the 19th century, notably the Slavophiles, 
among whom it was fashionable to run down the West and 
exalt the Slavic heritage. But these highly articulate intel- 
lectuals were expressing a sophisticated philosophic position 
far removed from the thinking of the masses. It is note- 
worthy that these eminent Russians displayed no prejudice 
against foreigners in their personal relations; quite the con- 
trary. Secondly, those who call the Russians xenophobes 
point to the bizarre, not to say uncouth, behavior toward 
foreigners of Russian officials. This strange behavior is not 
a Soviet invention. Students digging in the archives can 
show you that Russian officials have been hard to deal with, 
and suspicious and rude, right back through the centuries at 
least to the time of Queen Elizabeth. But what we must 
remember is that these Russian officials behave in exactly 
the same unpleasant way toward their Russian compatriots. 
They are not xenophobes. They conduct themselves accord- 
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ing to the habits of the Russian bureaucracy, a code whose 
tough continuity weathered even the shock of the Soviet 
revolution. It is merely an extreme example of the arrogance 
that is a familiar occupational disease of bureaucracies, and 
to which a bureaucracy is especially susceptible when it owes 
no responsibility to the people that it purports to serve. 

The truth is that the Russian people as distinct from the 
officials, are perhaps the most warm hearted and hospitable 
in the world, and especially toward foreigners. At least from 
the time of Peter the Great, Russia absorbed a steady flow 
of foreigners, welcoming them, learning from them, and 
generously bestowing honor and advancement on them. The 
diaries of foreigners who lived in Russia reflect the warmth 
of the welcome that awaited them everywhere. There are 
many foreign family names in Russia, evidence of this con- 
tinuous stream of western blood that was absorbed there. 

In this talk | have drawn your attention to a number of 
popular fallacies concerning Russia. I have presented my 
successive Propositions as clearly and persuasively as I could, 
because it is my profound belief that they are true and that 
they offer the only premises on which all approaches to the 
Russian problem must be based if we are to build on rock, 
for the long future. 

| am now going to recapitulate my Propositions in reverse 
order, and as [ do so, I draw your attention to a curious 
fact. In every instance it is advantageous for the Soviet 
regime that we should presist in error. Thus, firstly, it is in 
their interest that we should mistakenly consider the Russian 
people distrustful of foreigners and viciously disposed toward 
us, for this widens the gulf between us and our potential 
friends. Secondly, it can only be gratifying to the Soviet 
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N August 15, 1950 I had the honor to address this 

Council on the subject of forced labor in certain 

parts of the world and to introduce, together with 
the distinguished Representative of the United Kingdom, a 
resolution on that subject. This resolution provides for the 
establishment, jointly with the ILO, of an ad hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor to undertake an impartial inquiry into the 
existence and extent of forced labor in the contemporary 
world. The resolution is now before the Council for action. 
In order not to abuse the time of the Council by repeating 
earlier statements, I have taken the liberty of distributing 
to the members of the Council the text of my earlier remarks 
on this subjet. 

| would greatly prefer to rest our case at this point and to 
let the Council reach its own decision without any further 
debate. However, there are certain elements in the situation 
which make it necessary to enter once again upon the sub- 
stance of the matter before us. 

First, the Council has had no indication whatsoever that 
the USSR and the states within its orbit are willing to permit 
an impartial inquiry. This forces us to establish a prima 
facie case in this Council in the hope that the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states may yet be willing to defend themselves 
before the conscience of the world by more than denials or 
irrelevant and spurious counter accusations. In other words, 
we still hope that the Soviet Union and its followers will, 








authorities that we should persist in thinking the Russian 
language too difficult to master, because by our indolence we 
thus preserve a liguistic wall to separate us from the Russian 
people. It cannot help but please the Kremlin when we cast 
the Russian people into outer darkness by erroneously lump- 
ing them with races as culturally remote from us as the 
Mongols and Hindus. Third, the Soviet rulers will surely 
be gratified if we persist in extenuating their ferocious be- 
havior toward their own people by our mistaken assumption 
that the Russians never knew anything better. Fourth, the 
Soviet rulers can only be the gainers when by careless think- 
ing and careless expression we imply an inner solidarity 
between the regime and the people it rules,—a solidarity 
that neither the regime nor the Russian people feel and that 
can only lead us into grievous mistakes of policy as we gradu- 
ally succeed in communicating with the Russians. Sixth and 
lastly, the Soviet rulers certainly have no reason to deplore 
what must seem to them our invincible ignorance concerning 
all things Russian. In all these matters you will observe that 
we of the West by our own negligence are weaving an extra 
lining to reenforce the Iron Curtain that the Soviet rulers 
have lowered around their dominions. 

When you hear people talk about how the Russians have 
always hated foreigners, or how difficult the Russian language 
is, or hear them say that the Russians are really nothing but 
“Asiatics” and have never known anything better, and that 
the behavior of their rulers expresses their instincts, then I 
suggest that you take an exception, and make a mental note 
that the people who embrace such mistaken notions, and give 
voice to them, are, all unwittingly, waging Stalin’s psycho- 
logical warfare for him. 



















in their own interest, not refuse to participate in an impartial 
inquiry. 

Second, there is every evidence that the evil of forced 
labor, far from receding, is actually spreading to every new 
country in the Soviet orbit. Forced labor appears to follow 
wherever the Red flag is hoisted. 

Third, no time is to be lost if this Council is to do its 
share in saving from their own folly additional potential 
victims of Communist propaganda. Speaking from personal 
experience, | remember all too many men and women in 
various parts of the world, but particularly in Europe, who 
espoused the Fascist or Communist creed and who paid with 
their happiness, or even their lives, for the assistance which 
they lent to Fascist and Communist propagandists and 
leaders. Some of them may have had justifiable grievances 
which made them vulnerable to Fascist or Communist bland- 
ishments. Others may have been prompted by idealistic and 
humanitarian motives only to discover that Fascist or Com- 
munist reality is worlds apart from Fascist or Communist 
propaganda. We have to do everything possible to show 
those who at this time may be flirting with totalitarian dis- 
aster the ugly realities of Fascist or Communist rule—and 
there are few realities as ugly as the concentration camps 
which are the tools both of Fascist and Communist dictator- 
ship. 


Fourth, by turning the searchlight of public discussion on 
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prevailing conditions in the Soviet bloc we might, I say, we 
might help to alleviate the sorry plight of the victims of 
forced labor in those countries. 

Fifth, it is essential for all of us to recognize that we are 
dealing here with basic issues on which no compromise is 
possible. Here is an evil which cannot be overcome or by- 
passed by formulas or pious resolutions. We have to face it 
squarely and frankly or we shall rightly be accused by suc- 
ceeding generations of having failed in upholding the great 
and sacred values on which our civilization is built. 

These are the considerations which compel me to speak 
when I would much rather remain silent. It is out of deep 
compassion for all the peoples of the world who have gone 
through so much suffering during the last forty years that 
I am lifting my voice, that my government is lifting its voice 
to challenge the present rulers of the USSR for having insti- 
tuted on their territories, and those of the countries under 
their control, an inhuman system of forced or corrective labor 
which is employed as a means of political coercion or of pun- 
ishment for holding or expressing dissident political views and 
which is on such a scale as to constitute an important, nay, 
an essential element in their economy. These are grave 
charges to be leveld against any member of the United 
Nations and we are fully conscious of our responsibility in 
making them. 

Let me first explain what we mean by forced labor in the 
USSR. In a totalitarian state like the Soviet Union a con- 
siderable amount of coercion exists in the relationship be- 
tween the state as the all-mighty employer and the individual 
worker. It will give but a few examples of such coercion for 
the purpose of demarcating the field of this investigation. 


First, compulsory inductions are made for the vocational 
training system. The decree of October 2, 1940, establishing 
labor reserve schools specifically authorizes the use of the 
draft if the number of volunteers falls below the desired 
quota. To what extent compulsion is used to provide students 
for the factory-training schools is shown by the following 
quotation from the Moscow Bolshevik (February 14, 1947): 


“There is an increasing desire among Soviet youth to 
enter these schools, as is proved by the fact that during the 
last-call-up more than one-third of the trainees were volun- 
teers.” 


In other words, almost two-thirds were pressed into the sys- 
tem. However, this is not the forced labor we propose to 
study. 

Second, graduates of the labor reserve schools as well as 
of universities and other specialized schools are compelled to 
work for a specified number of years—three or four, as a 
rule—at whatever job is assigned to them by the authorities. 
Again, I exclude this type of involuntary work from our 
examination. 

Third, a Soviet worker may not leave his job without a 
specific authorization by his employer, in other words, the 
state. The decree of June 26, 1940, which continued in force 
after the war is still in force, forbids under threat of im- 
prisonment 


‘ 


‘... the voluntary departure of wage earners and salaried 
workers from State, cooperative and communal enterprises 
and institutions, and also voluntary transfer from one en- 
terprise to another or from one institution to another. 
Only the director of an enterprise or the chief of an insti- 
tution may permit departure from an enterprise or institu- 
tion, or transfer from one enterprise to another, or from 
one institution to another.” 


But workers forced to stay on jobs they have reason to quit, 


are not included in any definition of forced laborers in the 
sense of this inquiry. 


Fourth, large numbers of peasants are conscripted annually 
to do obligatory work in repairing roads and the like. This 
remnant of the Middle Ages will be omitted from our 
inquiry. 

Fifth, punishment for absenteeism in factories may consist 
in compulsory work at a low wage in the same enterprise for 
up to six months. We exclude also this type of forced labor. 


Sixth, persons who, for some reason or other, have incurred 
the wrath of the regime, may be exiled to some remote place 
inside the USSR. Working opportunities in such a place 
may be limited to a single factory or mine; the exile becomes 
automatically a forced laborer. Still, cases of this type are 
not being considered here. 


When we speak of forced labor we have in mind only those 
unfortunates who, for political or economic reasons, are con- 
fined to prisons and concentration camps and who are com- 
pelled to work in or near their enclosures. They are the 
people who have fallen victims to the provisions of the cor- 
rective labor code of the Russian Federalist Socialist Soviet 
Republic as approved on August 1, 1933, and to similar 
laws enacted before and since that date. 

There are, of course, evildoers everywhere in the world, 
and society has to protect itself against them. My country, 
for instance, publishes exact statistics on the prison population 
which show that roughly one person out of 1000 or 
approximately 150,000 people out of a total population of 
150 million are in jail. If we apply the same percentage to 
the USSR, we would arrive at a prison population of around 
200,000 people. I am fully aware that in the eyes of every 
good Communist this calculation does injustice to the mother- 
land of Socialism. Aren’t we told—and I am quoting an 
article which appeared some time ago in Bolshevik (No. 4, 


1947, p. 54) that 


“Under conditions of bourgeois society crime is inevi- 
table... . The victory of socialism signifies the liquidation 
of the main source of crime, private capital ownership. .. . 
The elimination of capitalism in our country has led to a 
sharp decline in the types of crime most typical of capitalis- 
tic society, to the dying off of such ‘professions’ widespread 
in bourgeois society as the card-sharper, gigolo, procurer, 
safebreaker, etc..... ay 


By now Russia has been educated in the spirit of Mark, 
Lenin, and Stalin for fully a third of a century; as a result 
we should expect a prison population of far less than 200,000. 
The Soviet Government, unfortunately, does not see fit to 
publish statistics on its prisoners and so the outside world has 
to rely on its own computations. These calculations differ 
among themselves, but they have one thing in common: not 
a single estimate places the number of Soviet prisoners at less 
than several million people. 

The most cautious observers, those who prefer to err on 
the lower side are of the opinion that there are at least 2-3 
million forced laborers in the Soviet Union; five years ago a 
generally conservative student of the Soviet economy came 
out with an estimate of 5-7 million people; one scholar 
thought that certain discrepencies in Soviet statistics pointed 
to a prison labor force of 13 million; others believe that there 
are more than 20 million forced laborers. 

I do not pretend to know the exact figure; it must have 
varied over the years and the divergence in estimates reflects 
to some degree the different periods to which they refer. But 
I am impressed by the height of even the most cautious esti- 
mates. If the number of forced laborers were only 2 to 3 
million, it still would be 10 to 15 times as much as can be 
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found in what the Communists call a rotten bourgeois society. 
And if the maximum estimate were correct, the difference 
would be a hundredfold. 

Since we do not believe that the incidence of crime among 
the Russian people differs much from other nations, there are 
only two explanations for this unsavory Soviet world record. 
One‘is that the Soviet regime in its infinite bounty punishes 
with forced labor people who under cruel capitalism would at 
worst be fined or called to order. The second explanation is 
that the Kremlin detains millions of people on purely political 
grounds. Again, let us keep the magnitudes in mind. It is 
well known that under the Tsars political opponents were 
dealt with in a way that made the Western World shudder. 
According to a Soviet source, namely, the Small Soviet Ency- 
clopedia, published in 1936 (vol. 5, col. 361), Tsarist penal 
labor reached its highest point in 1913 with 33,000, of which 
5,000 were political prisoners. The number of people con- 
fined in regular prisons reached a maximum in 1912 with 
184,000 on the authority of Andrei Vyshinsky (in his book 
Prisons in Capitalist Countries, Moscow, 1937, p. 54). This 
figure includes common criminals and political prisoners. The 
highest number of political exiles reached in prerevolutionary 
days was 17,000 in 1907 (according to Soviet Penal Repres- 
sion, Moscow, 1934, p. 108). Please note that this is a Soviet 
publication. I am the last person to defend Tsarism, but 
‘Tsarist Russia was a free country compared to what it is now. 

What evidence do we have of forced labor on a large scale 
in the USSR? I will divide my materials into two parts. In 
the first part, I will rely entirely on printed Soviet sources; 
the second one will consist of statements by persons who 
escaped Soviet prisons and concentration camps. Before turn- 
ing to the first part, | would like to direct a warning to my 
distinguished colleagues from the Soviet bloc. It has become 
routine with them to accuse ine of “scandalous slander and 
“malicious calumnies”’ ; as long as I am quoting Soviet sources, 
their potshots will fly past me at the heads of Soviet law- 
makers, writers, and statesmen such as Mr. Andrei 
V yshinsky. 

“For every outspoken and honest word in Russia” and I 
am now quoting Lenin, “a person may be seized by a single 
edict of the police and thrown into prison, or deported to 
Siberia without court trial and investigation.” Lenin’s words 
refer to Tsarist Russia. But they are equally true of Soviet 
Russia. Fact is that the Soviet police is authorized by law to 
imprison individuals in so-called “camps of corrective labor,”’ 
to exile them to a specific community somewhere in the USSR 
or to bar them from residence in certain areas. These are 
facts which were brought out in earlier discussions of this 
Council and they have never been denied, let alone refuted. 

During the farm collectivization drive in the late twenties 
and early thirties and during the many purges that have 
characterized the Soviet political scene, there was ample 
opportunity to fill the prisons and the many concentration 
camps through administrative processes only and in circum- 
vention of the courts. Collectivization alone cost millions 
of persons liberty and life. In Russia, you may recall, a well- 
to-do peasant had the derogatory name of kulak, or “first,” 
and the government's policy was the “liquidation of the kulak 
as class.” In practice, everybody was considered a kulak who 
had antagonized the local Communists. What the elimination 
of the kulaks meant in terms of social disruption and human 
suffering has been revealed by the great Andrei Vyshinsky 
himself, who in his book, “The Law of the Soviet State, has 
pointed out that kulaks represented not less than 12.3 percent 
of the Soviet population in 1913 (p. 117) and probably not 
fewer in 1928 when their “extinction” (p. 669) began. In 
the course of this drive for extermination, says Vyshinsky 
“many kulak families disintegrated. Some of the kulak 


children entered an honorable life of toil’ (p. 669). One 
cannot escape the horrifying significance of Vyshinsky’s off- 
hand observation that of the millions of kulak children only 
“some” were allowed to work their way back to “an honor- 
able life.” 

Soviet publications occasionally give a glimpse of what 
happened to those kulaks who were not immediately killed 
during the collectivization drive, and to other political pris- 
oners. On March 8, 1931, Molotov tried to refute foreign 
charges of forced labor in the USSR in a report to the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets; in his paper, he admitted, how- 
ever, that there were “about 60,000 persons” performing 
corrective labor on three highways, a railway, and the White 
Sea-Baltic Canal. That this figure was too low was revealed 
in 1933 when on completion of the White Sea-Baltic Canal, 
about 72,000 of the prisoners who had worked on the project 
were freed (12,484) or received shortened terms (59,516) 
by governmental decree (Pravda August 5, 1933). Similar 
decrees in 1937 released 55,000 prisoners who worked on the 
Moscow-Volga Canal and 10,000 who worked on the double- 
tracking of the Karymskoye-Khabarovsk railway. But those 
released were a fraction only of the corrective labor force, as 
evidenced by the official Soviet economic plan for 1941. 

This 1941 plan’ which the Soviet authorities marked 
confidential, is a most revealing and incriminating document 
and is in the hands of the United States Government at this 
moment. This plan presents official data on the contribution 
of forced labor to economic activities in the USSR as planned 
for 1941. Let me limit myself here to a few significant sta- 
tistics. According to this plan the total volume of capital 
construction in the USSR for that year is fixed at 46-47 
billion rubles expressed in 1926-27 prices. The People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, NKVD, now renamed 
Ministry, MVD, in other words the agency assigned to 
administer the prison camps, is responsible for 6.81 billion 
rubles’ worth of capital construction. This means, more than 
14 percent of the capital construction planned for the USSR 
in 1941 was to be the work of forced labor. No other 
People’s Commissariat listed in the plan, has such a high 
share. Of those 6.81 billion rubles, the largest portion, namely 
2675 millions, was assigned to the so-called Main Adminis- 
tration of Corrective Labor Camps, abbreviated Gulag. 
Gulag constructed camp buildings, mining facilities, log- 
ging camps, military buildings, and some housing. The 
Main Administration of Railroad Construction, abbreviated 
Glavzheldorstroi, another part of the NKVD, had the re- 
sponsibility for 1350 million rubles worth of capital construc- 
tion. It built railroad lines through isolated regions of the 
Soviet Union. There are indications that the NKVD farmed 
out some of its forced labor to the construction organs of the 
Commissariat (and now Ministry) of Transport with the 
result that capital construction based on forced labor was 
financed by funds beyond those allotted to the NKVD which 
means that the share of forced labor in total construction 
went beyond 14 percent. This remark applies also to a third 
Main Administration under the NKVD, namely the Main 
Administration of Paved Highways, Gushodor. Its plan for 
1941 provided 550 million rubles worth of capital con- 
struction. 

It is of course, impossible to give in this context more than 
a few highlights of the 1941 plan. Let me quote from the 
official Soviet document. The USSR planned to produce 291 
million cubic meters of industrial timber and firewood of 


'‘Gosudarstvennyi plan rasvitiya narodnogo khozvaistvaSSSR a 
1941 god (State plan for the Development of the National Economy 
of the USSR in 1941), Supplement to Decree No. 127 of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party and the USSR Council 
of the People’s Commissars, January 17, 1941. 
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which the NKVD share was 34.73 million or 12 percent. 
The NKVD share of railroad ties to be produced was 22.5 
percent. It is, of course understandable that the NKVD 
plays a large role in timber production; the timber is cut in 
remote regions with a harsh climate, and unskilled labor can 
be copiously used. For the same reasons, it is not surprising 
that NKVD laborers were supposed to launch 17 percent of 
all the timber floated in the USSR, and were planned to have 
a 25 percent share in Arctic freight towing. These Arctic 
operations were under the direction of Dalstroi, a huge police 
administration in the Soviet Far East. Dalstroi workers are 
said to have produced about three quarters of the Soviet gold 
extracted in the last years before the war, but this figure is 
not based on official Soviet data; in fact, the 1941 plan does 
not indicate the NKVD goals in the gold industry. Nor does 
it say much of the ore mining activities of the NKVD in 
general. It only states that Gulag, the aforementioned Main 
Administration of Corrective Labor Camps, was mining 
chrome ore and was expected to provide 40.5 percent of the 
Soviet output of that ore. 

The NKVD also had a production quota of certain types 
of machinery, much of which was intended for its own activi- 
ties. Gulag, for instance, was assigned production of “auto- 
tractor trailers,” and other organs of the NKVD were respon- 
sible for the manufacture of road equipment and metal testing 
machinery. The NKVD was furthermore active in the 
fishing industry, it operated farms and food processing plants 
to supply many of its own consumption needs, and it had a 
considerable share in the production of certain consumers’ 
items such as divans and mattresses, stoves and ovens, film 
cassettes and spoons. When our distinguished colleague from 
the USSR is home again and resting in his bed or eating his 
soup, well may he ponder as to who were the hapless wretches 
whose toil produced his mattress or his spoon. 

Mr. President, I could produce many more details from 
this Soviet economic plan—the NKVD share in other fields 
of production, the distribution of its output by regions, etc. 
but our time is limited. One final word only: let nobody call 
this statement calumny and slander. It is the Government of 
the USSR itself which in its official economic plan has re- 
vealed the enormous extent to which police controlled labor 
contributes to Soviet production. 

In the years after the war NKVD, now MVD, has main- 
tained its economic functions especially in the field of capital 
construction. It is no coincidence that the leading engineers 
of some of the most important power, railroad, and canal 
projects of recent years are well known forced labor special- 
ists spawned by the OGPU, the NKVD and the MVD. The 
whole Soviet economy is shot through with police activities. 
Projects, proclaimed as evidence for the Kremlin’s love for 
peace and progress, are actually directed by forced labor 
specialists and slave labor has become part and parcel of the 
Soviet economic life. 

What does all this mean in human terms—in terms of 
Pavel, Mikhail, Dimitry, and Igor, the inmates of the so- 
called corrective labor camps? 

A prisoner’s lot is tragic, even under the most favorable 
conditions. Even a golden cage is a cage. But the Soviet 
concentration camps are not places where lawbreakers are 
given useful work to do under humane conditions until they 
are re-educated into useful citizens. A large number of 
former inmates of Soviet prisons and concentration camps 
have testified about the harsh, the cruel conditions, the star- 
vation, overwork, and misery that characterize these places. 
This type of education has an appalling death rate. I freely 
admit that among the thousands of witnesses against the 
Soviet forced labor systems, there may be some liars; quite 
a few may have exaggerated their suffering and that of their 


fellow-prisoners, some intentionally, some unconsciously. But 
there are enough honest men and women among these ex- 
prisoners, there are enough eye-witnesses whose accounts have 
the ring of veracity. And their voices combine to a horrible 
chorus of accusation. 

I shall try not to take up too much of your time with the 
stories of these eyewitnesses. Their accounts are infinitely 
moving if you really try to understand what they went 
through, and yet, if you listen to many of them, your feelings 
will become blunted because it is time and again the same 
story of people punished without having committed a crime 
and without having been tried by a court, of people starved, 
sick, freezing to death, and, above all, mercilessly exploited. 

Listen first to some of the witnesses of the Rousset trial. 
It will be remembered that Rousset, a French writer who had 
suffered for years in a German concentration camp, de- 
nounced the Soviet forced labor system out of compassion 
with concentration camp inmates anywhere. When a French 
communist paper accused Rousset of having falsified his 
evidence, he brought a libel suit against it and vindicated his 
honor in a trial which took place in Paris in November and 
December of last year. 

It was the common experience of Rousset’s witnesses that 
they were either sentenced to forced labor without a trial 
and often without knowledge of their “offense,” or that they 
were accorded only a most summary trial before judges with- 
out the benefit of defense. Let me give just a few examples. 

Mrs. Buber-Neumann, who with her husband had sought 
refuge in the USSR in 1935, told of her experience with 
Soviet-style trials. Her husband was arrested in 1937 and 
“my turn came in 1938. I was condemned to serve five years 
of forced labor. The whole trial—if one can speak of a trial 
when only judges were present—lasted about two minutes.” 
Valentin Gonzales, who under the nickname “E] Campesino” 
(The Peasant), was a general of the Spanish Republican 
Army during the Civil War, added further evidence to the 
arbitrariness of the Soviet legal system when he testified 
that “I will not insist on my own personal case because it 
is only part of the grim story. Here | am in France before a 
tribunal and I think back and realize that in the Soviet Union 
a piece of paper is enough to condemn thousands and 
thousands in complete disregard of the existence of laws, of 
courts and judges.” 

What Rousset’s witnesses tell about life in Soviet labor 
camps follows the familiar pattern of hunger, cold, and over- 
work. Elinor Lipper recalled conditions in the Kolyma gold 
fields in northeastern Siberia where she spent more than 10 
years, although under sentence for only five: “Up there they 
work twelve to fourteen hours a day in temperatures of 15 
degrees below zero . . . even during the eight months of win- 
ter the men work and dig in the mines . . . and the women 
are also used as diggers or cut wood, up to the waist in snow, 
and the little piece of bread that you receive each day de- 
pends on the work that you have done. If you haven’t com- 
pleted a sufficient amount of work, you receive less bread; 
when you receive less bread, you become weak and you do 
less work. Thus, you end up in one of the large hospitals 
where the majority of people die of starvation.” 

During the hearing on December 16, Jerzy Gliksman, a 
former leader of the Jewish Socialist Bund in Poland, de- 
scribed his rude awakening to the realities of Soviet camp 
life. He mentioned that as a tourist in Moscow in 1936 he 
had been shown a model camp staged for naive persons like 
himself. He soon lost his naiveness after the Soviet authori- 
ties had arrested him in 1939 during the partition of Poland 
and sent to a camp near the Arctic Circle. Thousands of 
Jews, he testified, “were deported to the camps under terrible 
conditions in cattle cars during the winter under deniorable 
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hygienic conditions. After several months in prisons they 
sent us to the camps. What we got to eat depended on what 
we produced. Then there were the barracks with swinging 
hammocks for beds, without covering, without cushions, with- 
out mattresses or pallets, you slept in your clothes . . . And 
then twelve hours in the forests and then sickness.” 


Tikhon Chaikov, a Ukranian woodcutter, evoked the 
memory of similar experiences. He said that the food ration 
was 1,000 grams of bread and a little soup when the work 
quota was fulfilled by the prisoner, but only 600 grams of 
bread when the quota was not fulfilled. Clothes were a pair 
of pants, a light jacket, and shabby shoes. “Reeducation,” 
Charikov added, ‘was simply annihilation of prisoners.” 


I now pass on to the case of the Rev. Julius Jihkental, 
former minister of St. Charles, Tallinn, Estonia. He made 
a solemnly sworn deposition on July 7, 1948 at the London 
Legation of the Republic of Estonia. Together with many of 
his countrymen and without being accused of any violation 
of Soviet laws, he was shipped to a lumber camp in northern 
Russia which his group reached after harrowing marches. I 
will now quote the Rev. Jihkental without any change of his 
somewhat awkward English: 


“Finally we arrived in a remote lumber camp in the 
north. First of all we saw there a few rows of plain 
wooden crosses. We were told that these belonged to the 
Poles who had died while working there. It was late in 
the autumn and as on the last lap of our journey we had 
to move along a fire lane we were scarcely able to move 
on at all. The ground.was so soft that it was almost im- 
passable. Then in a wet and muddy hollow we saw a small 
group of huts. —TTwo of them were to accommodate our 
group of 250 men. The first day we spent in making 
bunks and settling down. Next day the work began. As I 
have said before, we had no proper footwear. Only those 
who had nothing to put on were given flimsy sandals made 
of bark. They were not waterproof at all although we 
had to wade in water the whole day long. For food we got 
800 grams of bread and 2 plates of soup per day—one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. One can be sure 
it was most insufficient for such a hard work we had to do 
there. I must add that the supposed to be soup was only 
two plates of boiled water. Our work was to fell trees, 
the hardest toil the majority of us had ever done under 
such poor conditions and under such an enormous pressure. 
As to sanitary arrangements and hygiene none whatsoever 
were made. No doctor was on the spot, only a female nurse 
who seemed to have no medical training. Medicines were 
missing. Even that poor arrangement that had been made 
was a matter of form as they had no intention and no inter- 
est in looking after our health and well-being. Their only 
interest was to get out of us the greatest possible amount 
of work. There was an incredibly high fixed standard of 
work for each of us to be done daily and if one failed to 
do it his food was cut accordingly. It was clear that in the 
long run we could not possibly put up with those in- 
human conditions. Our health deteriorated day by day. 
Bodily strength and in connection with that our spiritual 
strength and willpower diminished to such an extent that 
in about 2 months’ time we were looking like human wrecks 
and skeletons. Even those who had been doing physical 
work throughout their whole life could not stand it. As 
already said in 2 months’ time we were so exhausted and 
our health was so much undermined with insufficient food 
of the worst quality and unbelievably high pressure of work 
that death began his work. It was quite common that every 
day +6 of us died. The main diseases which ended with 
death were pneumonia and dysentery. We had to work 


12 hours per day—from 6 o’clock in the morning until 6 
o'clock in the evening. That winter was extraordinarily 
cold. It was not exceptional and happened often that the 
temperature was —50° C. There was an order that if 
the temperature was —30° C. there was no working in 
the forest, but that order, however, was not applicable 
to us.” 

“Tt is really difficult for me to describe the most pitiable 
sight 1 saw there how every morning persons who were 
seriously ill were forced to go to work being beaten and 
otherwise ill treated, how a row of tired and exhausted 
creatures was stumbling to their working places, how com- 
ing back from their work in the evening many of them 
fainted and collapsed on their way.” 


You have heard before that the Soviet Government looks 
at such concentration camps as educational institutions. This 
is what Juhkental has to say about their education, an edu- 
cation which, I hasten to add, was entirely free: 


“It was a horrifying trial in what way they wanted to 
find out our political mentality and reeducate us to become 
loyal Soviet subjects. One political meeting followed an- 
other, ordinarily called at nights, at which we were 
threatened to be shot if the output of our work would not 
reach the target expected from us, or not to be allowed to 
return home if we would not change our political views 
regarding the Soviet Union and Communism.” 


In concluding this part of my exposition, I shall add only 
one further testimony from a very different kind of source. 
It fully corroborates the earlier testimony which I have 
cited and eliminates all doubt that the cancerous evil of 
forced labor has become a basic element of Soviet economy. 
In December of last year, 13 Japanese nationals who had 
only recently been repatriated from the Soviet Maritime 
Province or from newly acquired Soviet territories in the 
Far East made sworn depositions before the Consul of the 
United States in Tokyo. These illustrate the reliance on 
forced labor in the USSR to settle new areas and develop 
new industries. Not only did these Japanese citizens see 
hundreds of Soviet convicts doing heavy labor but they them- 
selves were forced to remain in the Soviet Union and to per- 
form designated work against their will. Some were prison- 
ers of war captured during the last phases of the Second 
World War, others were fishermen and other types of work- 
ers living in Southern Sakhalin or the Kuriles and a few who 
had migrated to the Soviet Union under contract to work 
only a year. The delay in returning both the civilians and 
the prisoners of war to Japan was not caused by a shortage 
of ships, as claimed, but by the shortage of labor in the Soviet 
Far East and by the desire of Soviet officials to indoctrinate 
these foreigners with Communist ideology for transplanta- 
tion to their homeland. 


I shall read to you as a sample only one of these 13 Japa- 
nese affidavits: 


AFFIDAVIT 


JAPAN 
City oF Tokyo SS: 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Before me, James V. Martin, Jr., Consul of the United 
State of America in and for Tokyo, Japan, duly commis- 


sioned and qualified, personally appeared Yoshiyuki Ikehara, 
who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 


“I, Yoshiyuki Ikehara, was a soldier in the Japanese 
Army. I was taken prisoner by the Russians at Komozan, 
Korea, on August 26, 1945, and was repatriated on August 
20, 1948. While a prisoner of war I was confined in 
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Voroshilov from April 5, 1946 to March 14, 1948, and in 
Churkina (near Vladivostok) from March 14, 1948, to 
August 20, 1948. 

“While at Voroshilov, | worked in a brick factory, along 
with some 400 other prisoners of war. This work was 
forced, as if we did not work we received no food. We 
were not paid for our work. Before the prisoners of war 
went to work in the brick yards, the work was done by 
Russian convicts. We had a production norm but | can- 
not remember the particulars except that we could not quit 
work until it was reached and that often we were required 
to work 12 hours to reach it. 

“At Churkina, most of the prisoners of war were em- 
ployed in or in connection with a cannery. This cannery 
handled various types of fish including crabmeat. I was 
employed in making barrels for the use of the cannery. 
There were altagether about 1000 prisoners of war work- 
ing in or about the cannery. All these were working under 
compulsion, as if they did not work they received no food. 
The production norm was said to be based on Russian 
standards, but it was very hard for us to keep up with it. 
When we did not we got less food. We received no pay 
for our work. We were supposed to have Sundays off, but 
actually only had every other Sunday as a holiday. If we 
were sick, we were examined by a Japanese doctor who 
decided if we were fit to work or not, but the finding of 
the Japanese doctor had to be approved by a Russian doctor, 
who often disagreed with the finding; in this case no matter 
how sick the man was he had to work. When we tried to 
rest at work, we were often beaten by Russian guards. 

“In addition to the Japanese prisoners of war, there were 
about 200 Russian civilians employed in the cannery. | 
do not know their pay or condition of work. In busy sea- 
sons, there were also employed gangs of 50 to 60 Russian 
convicts, who worked temporarily. 

“When I was repatriated there were still about 200 
Japanese prisoners of war working in the cannery.” 


(YosH1YuKI IKEHARA) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


fourteenth day of December, AD, 1950. 


(SEAL) James V. Martin, Jr. 


Consul of the United States of America. 


Gentlemen, enough of this utterly depressing story, this 
chorus of Poles and Germans, Lithuanians and Ukranians 
and Japanese, who like actors in a Greek tragedy voice the 
anguish and the despair of the millions behind barbed wires 
‘n the Soviet Union whose voice is muted. 

Every nation has its prisons and prisoners; in a civilized 
country they form an insignificant segment at the periphery 
of society. But in this particular case we are faced with a 
dictatorship which has imprisoned an abnormally large por- 
tion of the population; we deal with a society which relies 
on forced labor for an important percentage of the national 
product. Under such circumstances we are inclined to ask: 
who are the real criminals, the innocent victims of the forced 
labor camps or the jailers themselves? Who is in need of a 
reeducation, those who are mercilessly starved and exploited 
or those who have invented this system and are now spread- 
ing it all over their sphere of influence? 

It is this latter aspect, the spreading of the disease, which 
I have to dwell on shortly. It is well known that the coun- 
tries under Soviet control are being patterned after the Soviet 
model and that the Soviet forced labor system is one of the 
institutions which have been copied. In my remarks last 
summer I specifically referred to Romania, which according 


to the WFTU is a paradise of the people, to Czechoslovakia, 
and the Eastern zone of Germany. Today I shall limit my- 
self to giving a few additional facts. 

Bulgaria introduced forced labor camps by two decree- 
laws of January 20, 1945. These regulations which under- 
went minor changes in later years, were finally replaced by 
the law on the People’s Militia (i.e. police) dated March 25, 
1948. In its Section 69 it deals with what is euphemistically 
called “communities for educational labor.”” Subject to con- 
finement in such camps are “politically dangerous persons”, 
namely people who have manifested an “anti-popular”’ atti- 
ade, and also blackmailers, defrauders, procurers, prostitutes, 
zamblers, etc. It is one of the characteristics of both fascist 
and Communist legislation that political opponents are de- 
tamed and debased by lumping them together with common 
criminals. Under the law the period of confinement in Bul- 
garia is at least one year and it is the Minister of the In- 
terior who is authorized to condemn a person to forced labor ; 
in political cases he needs the concurrence of the Chief 
Prosecutor. The law of March 25, 1948 also introduced the 
“internment (of politically dangerous persons) in a new 
place of residence’, i.e., banishment to a remote locality. 

There exists, incidentally, another Bulgarian law dated 
April 30, 1946 which establishes special labor camps for per- 
sons “who have taken to loafing and vagrancy and spend 
most of their time in saloons, coffee houses, bars, pastry shops, 
and the like. It was broadened on May 9, 1949 to include 
men and women “fit for work who do not perform socially 
useful work.” According to its Section 9 “appropriate meas- 
ures shall be taken for their systematic enlightenment and re- 
education.” I need hardly point out that any person who for 
some reason or another has antagonized the Communist au- 
thorities can easily be accused of frequenting a coffee house 
and avoiding socially useful work. Even members of this 
Council have frequently been seen in coffee houses. Again it is 
the Ministry of Interior who is authorized to condemn such a 
person to “systematic enlightenment.” 

Czechoslovakia has one distinction. The Czechs are honest 
enough to speak of forced labor without throwing up a smoke 
screen about “re-education” or “communities for educational 
labor”. Their law of October 25, 1948 concerning forced 
labor places the camps under the Ministry of the Interior. 
Again confinement takes place through administrative pro- 
cedures. In each province the so-called People’s Committees, 
i.e., Communist controlled administrative authorities, appoint 
a Special Board which may condemn persons to forced labor 
from 3 months to 2 years. Liable to such confinement are, 
among others, persons who “threaten the establishment of the 
people’s democratic order or economic life’, a definition 
broad and vague enough to cover any possible political 
opponent. 

On July 12, 1950 a new Criminal Code and a new Code 
of Administrative Criminal Law and Administrative Crim- 
inal Procedure were adopted in Czechoslovakia. They pro- 
vide for forced labor either as a result of the judgment of a 
court or of the decision of a People’s Committee. It is a 
specialty of the new penal laws that they confer the author- 
ity to punish certain offenses entirely upon the People’s 
Committees. These committees have jurisdiction in cases of 
offenses against the present economic order, economic plan- 
ning, economic operations, against health and social insur- 
ance, price control regulations, against public authorities, 
offenses against culture and social life, and the general safety. 
In all such cases the People’s Committees may impose confine- 
ment in prison for six months. If, however, the People’s 
Committee finds that the offender manifested, or had the 
intention to manifest, his enmity against “the people’s demo- 
cratic order or against the establishment of socialism”, it is 
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authorized to confine him for a period up to two years in a 
Forced Labor Camp—and I again emphasize that this is 
the term which the Czechs themselves are using. It is, as a 
rule, the Security Division of a County People’s Committee 
which decides such cases and it is worth while mentioning 
that a hearing is not mandatory before these purely political 
bodies. 

if you read the Czechoslovak press, you will find number- 
less reports of heavy sentences imposed by courts and people’s 
committees on persons who objected to farm collectivization 
along the customary Soviet lines, or who showed any lack 
of enthusiasm for similar Communist activities. On a single 
day (September 30, 1950) it was reported that in Vlasim 24 
persons were sentenced from | to 25 years of imprisonment 
because they “obstructed rural development”, while in 
Moravsky Krumlov 13 farmers were sentenced up to 7 years 
each for “agricultural sabotage”. 

Mr. PresipeNr: These quotations and citations could be 
continued ad nauseam. In deference to the heavy schedule of 
work still before the Council, I shall desist from introducing 
any additional data. Besides, and as stated earlier, my task 
at this point was only to establish a prima facie case. | feel 
certain that the Council will agree with me that such a case 
has been established. Conditions have been brought to light 
which constitute a blatant violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the moral and legal obligations solemnly 
assumed by all Member States of the United Nations. We 
cannot become accessories to these alleged crimes against 
humanity by remaining silent. 

This brings me to the resolution jointly sponsored by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. This resolution was 
introduced last August and in order to save time, I take 
the liberty of referring the Council to the explanations which 
| offered at that time and which can be found in my mimeo- 
graphed speech of August 15, 1950. I shall confine myself 
to a few major points which require emphasis and indicate 
our thinking as to the implementation of this resolution if it 
is passed—and I am sure that it will be passed. 

The rational approach to the solution of any problem is 
lirst to obtain the facts, all the facts. The resolution there- 
fore proposes the establishment of a fact-finding committee 
in cooperation with the ILO which has an obvious and 
direct interest in the struggle against forced labor. 

A committee of not more than five independent members 
is proposed as allowing adequate representation of the type 
of professional experts—juridical, labor, social science—re- 
quired. It would certainly be unwise to go beyond five 
meimbers if the committee is to work effectively. As a matter 
of fact, it may well be found that a committee of only three 
members would be more satisfactory for the simple reason 
that it may be difficult to secure the services of as many as 
five persons with outstanding personal qualifications who 
would be able and ready to give the major part of one year 
to their work. Much of the effectiveness of the committee 
will depend on the persons who compose it. They should 
be internationally known for their concern with and devotion 
to human welfare. Their reputations for expert knowledge, 
personal ability and impartiality should be beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. We are thinking of such men as Mr. Spaak of 
Belgium, Judge Aung Khine of Burma or Sir Ranaswami 
Mudaliar of India, Justice Sundstrom of Sweden, Mr. 
Aranha of Brazil, or Mr. Ralph Bunche of the United States. 
1 am not making any nominations and I am afraid that sev- 
eral of the persons mentioned would not be available. I am 
simply citing the names of these men as illustrative of the 
high international standing that the members of this com- 
mittee must enjoy. 

The selection of the members of the committee is not a 





matter of election but of careful selection to secure persons 
possessing those high intellectual and moral qualifications re- 
quired to examine the problem in complete objectivity. The 
best readily available method of selection is to leave the 
naming of the committee to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, in whose experience and judgment the 
Council has complete confidence. To arrange for the joint 
election of the committee by the Council and the Governing 
Body of the ILO would be a prolonged and difficult pro- 


cedure. 


The resolution provides that the committee “survey the 
field of forced labor . . . in any part of the world.” There is 
hence no geographic limitation. The committee will be free 
to survey forced labor anywhere in the world. There are, 
however, certain restrictions. The resolution provides that 
the committee “assess the nature and extent of the problem 
at the present time.”’ The survey is not to be concerned with 
historical developments but with the existence of forced 
labor ‘“‘a the present time’. 


Furthermore, the committee is asked to inquire, in par- 
ticular, into systems of forced labor ‘which are on such a 
scale as to constitute an important element in the economy 
of a given country”. This phrase coupled with the earlier 
phrase which speaks of “systems of forced or corrective 
labor which are employed as a means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing political views” clearly 
indicates the intent of this resolution. While the inquiry 
envisaged is to extend to all parts of the world, it is evident 
that little useful purpose would be served if the committee 
dissipated its efforts in tracking down isolated cases of forced 
labor which may be found here and there as remnants of 
earlier economic or social practices and mores. This is par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact that the Council has 
already at work a committee which deals with the remnants 
of slavery. Any overlapping of functions of that committee 


with the functions of the committee here contemplated should 
be avoided. 


It will be noted that the resolution does not provide spe- 
cific instructions as to how the committee should perform its 
work. Any such group of internationally distinguished per- 
sons, as proposed here, should be left to organize itself in a 
manner which it considers most appropriate for the task to 
be performed. The committee would decide for itself such 
matters as the place and time of its meetings; the nature of 
its proceedings, private and public; whether or not to estab- 
lish panels; the nature of the evidence to be examined, both 
written and oral; which witnesses to be heard; the on-the- 
spot investigations to be made by the committee or its staff 
and all other related matters. On-the-spot investigation 
would be made, of course, only with the consent of the 
government concerned. 


In the opinion of my government the committee might 
do well to begin its work by the collection and a searching 
juridical scrutiny of all available texts, laws, decrees, admin- 
istrative orders, etc. in order to get a clear idea of the 
juridical basis, if any, on which the systems of forced labor 
are built. 


At the same time, it is evident that, as has been so forcibly 
brought out by the distinguished Representative of India in 
an earlier discussion, constitutions and laws are frequently a 
very poor indication of what actually exists in a country. 
Constitutional safeguards and laws frequently are not applied 
or blatantly violated. Any inquiry therefore which does not 
attempt to get at the application of laws and at prevailing 
administrative practices is bound to remain sterile or might 
even become misleading. Therefore as a second step the 
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committee, in the opinion of my delegation, would have to 
assemble and analyze all available data regarding prevailing 
practices. In this connection it should be evident to all by 
now that an enormous amount of material is already avail- 
able without hearing one single additional witness. 

After the completion of these first two phases of the in- 
quiry, it will be up to the committee to decide to what extent 
it should obtain additional evidence by way of hearings or 
by other methods. We still hope that the Communist coun- 
tries will be willing to allow on-the-spot investigations. Any 
refusal to do so will, 1 am sure, be taken by world opinion 
as an obvious confession of guilt. 

The committee will need an able and competent staff 
which could undertake much of the basic research needed for 
the work of the committee. We assume that this staff would 
be provided by the Secretary General of the United Nations 
and the Director General of the International Labor Office, 
with the concurrence of the members of the committee. The 
expenses of the committee would also be shared equally, | 
assume, by the United Nations and the International Labor 
Office in a manner to be agreed by the Secretary General and 
the Director General. In this connection it appears to my 
delegation that the financial estimates provided by the Secre- 
tary General in document E/L.104/Add.1 are utterly inade- 
quate. They provide for a total expenditure of only $21,000 
at the most, which would hardly be enough to investigate con- 
ditions in a county jail. If the committee is to accomplish its 
purpose it must meet for more than two months. It might, 
in fact, have to meet for six to eight months over a period 
of a full year. The $25.00 subsistence allowance proposed 
for members of the committee may have to be supplemented 
by consultants’ fees. No provision is made in the estimates 
for the travel expense and subsistence allowance of possible 
witnesses. A larger specialized staff than the two substantive 
staff members referred to in the financial estimates will be 
required, with higher transportation and subsistence costs. 
This will be especially true if the committee decides to con- 


duct hearings or investigations in the field. Provision should 
be made for wider distribution of the report or summaries 
thereof and in more languages than is contemplated in the 
Secretariat’s estimates. While details of the organization 
and operations of the committee cannot be set forth at this 
time, it is clear that for the success of the committee’s work, 
adequate funds are essential. The United States delegation 
therefore would be willing, in view of the transcending im- 
portance of the task of the committee, to support financial 
estimates for the calendar year 1951 of up to $150,000 to be 
divided between the United Nations and the International 
Labor Office. We would hope that with the help of such 
funds the work of the committee could be pushed sufficiently 
vigorously as to allow the committee to submit at least an 
interim report by the time of the 14th Session of the Council. 

There is just one further point to which I should like to 
draw the attention of the Council. In document E/1884 
the Secretary General distributed to the Council the text of a 
letter received from the Director General of the International 
Labor Office. This letter shows that the Governing Body of 
the ILO has already decided by an overwhelming majority 
to cooperate with the Council in implementing the arrange- 
ments envisaged in the Joint United Kingdom-United States 
resolution. There can thus be no doubt about the determina- 
tion of the workers and the employers in the free world to 
get to the bottom of what is one of the greatest evils of our 
age. Their eyes are at this time on the Economic and Social 
Council. They are waiting for us to make possible an inquiry 
which is long overdue. 

Mr. PresipENT: In conclusion | should simply like to 
repeat what I said last August. | commend this draft resolu- 
tion to you and to my distinguished colleagues on this Coun- 
cil. I commend it for your careful consideration. The action 
here proposed may not go as far as some of us might wish, 
but it does, in our opinion, constitute a definite step forward 
in our common struggle for a common humanity, for a society 
of free peoples, free of fear, and free of oppression. 


The Far Eastern Crisis 


RED CHINA IS UN-CHINESE 
By DR. TINGFU F. TSIANG, Representative of China to the United Nations 


Delivered at the meeting held under the auspices of the Indianapolis English-Speaking Union, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 1, 1951 


N the first place, we must understand the origins and 
causes of the present crisis in the Far East. 
I would single out the Yalta Agreement of February 
1945 as of determining importance in the Far East. By virtue 
of that Agreement, the Soviet army entered and occupied 
Manchuria at the end of the war and obtained a controlling 
influence over the trunk railways and the chief ports of Man- 
churia. 

Manchuria is the single most important region in the whole 
Far East. Both in agriculture and in industrial resources it is 
the richest part of Asia, with an area almost equal to that of 
France and Germany combined. Manchuria is strategically as 
important to Asia as the Ruhr Valley is to Western Europe. 

Before the entry of the Soviet army in Manchuria at the 
beginning of August 1945, when Japan was on the point of 
unconditional surrender, the Japanese had stationed there an 
army of half a million. That Japanese army was the best- 
equipped of all Japanese armies. In addition, the Japanese had 
stockpiled in Manchuria huge quantities of arms. The Japa- 


nese had also built a large munitions industry in the region. 
All the arms captured from the Japanese or surrendered by 
the Japanese were transferred by the Russians to the Chinese 
Communists. Before the winter of 1945, the Chinese Commu- 
nist army consisted of guerilla bands only. After receiving 
arms from the Soviet army, the Chinese Communists became 
for the first time a fighting force of great magnitude. . 

The Communist campaign in China, as well as the present 
Communist aggression in Korea, have all been based on the 
resources of Manchuria. It was the Yalta Agreement, made 
by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, which placed the resources of Manchuria at 
the disposal of world Communism. The importance of the 
Yalta Agreement in the whole post-war period cannot be 
exaggerated. 

In stressing the importance of the Yalta Agreement, it is 
not my intention to detract from the greatness of President 
Roosevelt. The Yalta Agreement was a mistake but, so far as 
President Roosevelt was concerned, it was a mistake in judg- 
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ment. In spite of President Roosevelt’s part in the Yalta 
Agreement, the Chinese people recognize the essential friend- 
liness of President Roosevelt towards China. In 1944-45, it 
should be remembered, all peoples looked forward to a period 
of peaceful cooperation with the Soviet Union. It was then 
thought that comradeship-in-arms and the need for peaceful 
reconstruction in the Soviet Union would lead the rulers of 
Russia to cooperate with the rest of the world. Nobody con- 
nected with Yalta, with the possible exception of Alger Hiss, 
dreamed that Soviet Russia would use Manchurian resources 
for purposes of aggression and conquest. 

| should add that President Roosevelt was among the few 
modern statesmen who appreciated the importance of China in 
the family of nations. It was his statesmanlike vision which 
made China one of the Big Five in the United Nations. Roose- 
velt, Lenin and Stalin are the only three Western statesmen 
who have never written off China. In China’s darkest hour in 
the war against Japan, Roosevelt stood steadfastly by us. On 
the other hand, when the Chinese Communists were cornered 
in a small area in Northwest China in 1936 and 1937, Stalin 
did not write off Red China. In spite of Yalta, I would say 
that Roosevelt in the modern age was the only democratic 
statesman who had enough foresight to appreciate the great 
importance of China. Nevertheless, Yalta was a great mistake 
and Yalta accounts for a greater part of the present crisis 
which we face in the Far East. 

Next to Yalta in importance is the worldwide Communist 
propaganda campaign to capture the Far East. That cam- 
paign has two aspects. On the one hand it whitewashed the 
Chinese Communists. On the other hand it smeared the Na- 
tional Government of China. 

‘Towards the end of the war, Communists and their fellow 
travellers suddenly told the world that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were not Communists at all but “mere agrarian reform- 
ers.” This idea was accepted by a number of governments and, 
in spite of facts to the contrary, is still held by some govern- 
ments. Such propaganda won for the Chinese Communists 
considerable sympathy both in China and abroad. 

This propaganda campaign had some basis in fact. It was 

true that, during the war, the Chinese Communists became 
relatively moderate in their economic and social program and 
appeared very patriotic in the struggle against Japan. What 
was forgotten by the world was the fact that after Hitler’s 
ittack on Russia the Communists of all countries moderated 
their economic and social programs and cooperated with their 
fellow countrymen in the struggle against the Axis Powers. 
lhe Chinese Communists in this respect only followed the 
party line as the American, British and French Communists 
followed the party line. As soon as the war was over, the Com- 
munists throughout the world reverted to type. In China, as 
in other countries, the Communist Party discarded their war- 
time moderation and patriotism and became a segment of In- 
ternational Communism. 

I consider it unnecessary to argue further this point. The 
Chinese Communists are just Communists. However, certain 
governments, notably the Indian and the British Govern- 
ments, still cling to the old propaganda slogan—that the Chi- 
nese Communists are “mere agrarian reformers.” 

The Communist propaganda campaign, besides whitewash- 
ing the Chinese Communists, blackened the character of the 
National Government. Communists and their fellow travel- 
lers have for some seven or eight years tried to tell the world 
that the National Government of China, under the leadership 
of President. Chiang Kai-shek, is corrupt and reactionary. 
People who listen to Communist propaganda against the 
United States know how utterly unfounded such propaganda 
usually is, because you, here, have the facts with which to 
check the propaganda. All the Communist lies, big or small, 








are recognized as lies. However, people in the Western world, 
knowing little of the situation in China, have not the facts 
with which to check Communist propaganda against my coun- 
try. For that reason, the smear campaign has had considerable 
success. 

I admit that there has been corruption in my Government. 
I do not admit that corruption in China has been worse than 
corruption in some other countries. I have been a member of 
the National Government for fifteen years. I know many men 
in public life who have served the Government for long pe- 
riods of time at considerable sacrifice and have remained hon- 
est and poor. I would even say that the percentage of honest 
officials in the National Government of China is probably 
about the world average. I would also say that officials of 
other countries, if they had to live on the pay which Chinese 
Government officials have had to live on, probably would have 
withstood temptation less well. 

Besides corruption there has been the accusation of reaction. 
That word, reaction, has two meanings in this connection. In 
the first place it is meant to convey the idea that my Govern- 
ment has been Fascist and that it relies upon secret police and 
that it denies to the citizens of China their individual rights. 
I have heard this accusation launched against my government 
in the debates in the United Nations by both Vyshinsky and 
Malik. Every time such an accusation has been launched by 
the Soviet representative I immediately issue a challenge. My 
challenge is this: Let the United Nations set up a commission 
to investigate reaction in the Member States; if such a com- 
mission should find that China, under the National Govern- 
ment, has condemned people for political reasons to forced 
labor to the ratio of one in China to one million in Soviet 
Russia, I would accept the judgment that China has been re- 
actionary. Or let us take another index: If people who have 
lost their lives for political reasons should be found to be one 
in China to one thousand in the Soviet Union, I would gladly 
acknowledge my Government to be reactionary. I have issued 
this challenge a number of times. The Soviet Delegation has 
never dared to accept this challenge. 

The word reaction is also intended to mean that my Gov- 
ernment has neglected the welfare of the people. No doubt my 
Government has not done as much for the welfare of the Chi- 
nese people as it could or should. Nevertheless, the National 
Government of China has done considerable, more than any 
previous Government of China and as much as the average 
of governments throughout the world. It was the National 
Government which established, for the first time in Chinese 
history, a national health service. This service, though under- 
staffed through the eight years of war with Japan, was never- 
theless able to prevent any epidemic in China. 

China has been for many centuries and is still an agricul- 
tural country. It remained for the National Government to 
start scientific research in agriculture. The scientists supported 
by the Government were able, before the war, to produce 
better varieties of rice and wheat. The farmers increased the 
yield of their land to the extent of 11 to 13 percent by using 
the new varieties made available to them by the Government. 

The clothing of the Chinese people has consisted through 
many centuries mainly of cotton and cotton cloth. It was the 
National Government which, by giving to the farmers im- 
proved cotton seeds in 1933-34-35, made China for the first 
time self-sufficient in cotton. 

China has been poor and is poor in railways and highways. 
It was the National Government which first built a system of 
national highways in China and which increased the railway 
mileage in the years before the war with Japan. 

My government started in 1927 frankly as a one-party gov- 
ernment. I should add that I do not belong to the party and 
that I joined the Government as a matter of wartime duty. 
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This Government promised that, after a period of tutelage, it 
would introduce liberal, constitutional rule with freedom for 
the people to organize political parties and to participate in 
the government of the country. Right in the midst of the war 
with Japan, the Government began to fulfill that promise. 
Both on national and provincial levels the Government organ- 
ized assemblies, at first with a majority of appointees but, by 
the end of the war, with a majority of elected representatives. 
As soon as the war was over, the Government convened a con- 
stituent assembly with representatives elected by the people to 
draft and pass a constitution for China. Under this constitu- 
tion, the Executive is responsible to the Legislature with some 
seven hundred elected representatives. In the liberalization 
and democratization of politics in China, my Government has 
a record of which any people can be proud. 

The trouble with my Government has not been reaction. It 
has been the lack of modern, trained political and administra- 
tive leaders. 

The worldwide Communist propaganda campaign to white- 
wash the Chinese Communists and to blacken the National 
Government of China has been, in my opinion, the second 
important cause of the present Far Eastern crisis. 

The third cause was postwar inflation in China. During the 
entire period of Japan’s war and blockade against China, I 
had much to do with the Chinese budget. I think I know 
something about China’s finances. I believe that my Govern- 
ment should and could have done better during the war. 
Nevertheless, after all is said and done, I claim that China, 
even with the greatest financial genius as the Minister of Fi- 
nance, could not have come out of the war without inflation. 
The simple facts are very clear. China had to fight a war and 
to endure a blockade for eight years. Before the war, China 
had no economic surplus. China fought the war, not with her 
surplus, but by deepening the misery of her people. With the 
limited means of production which we had in Free China, no 
government could have fought a war for eight long years on 
such a vast scale without deepening the misery of the people. 

After the war, we faced misery and inflation. The people 
expected happier days after the war. They did not get happier 
days. They were disappointed. They were rebellious. They put 
the whole blame on the Government. Inflation was demoral- 
izing both in the army and in the civil service and among the 
population. That gave the Communists their chance. Don’t 
forget that world Communism exploits misery everywhere. 
They expect to build their power on the misery of peoples. 
That is what they did in China. But the smear campaign of 
the Communists and their fellow travellers put the whole 
blame on the Government. Now the common people of China 
have found out that the Communists not only have not con- 
jured away their misery but have deepened it. 

These are the causes of the crisis that we face in the Far 
East. 

Now I would like to turn to another aspect, namely, the 
extent of the crisis. 

The Chinese Communists have gone into action in Korea. 
Their objective is the objective of Moscow, namely, to annex 
Korea to the world Communist empire. They have said that 
they are willing to talk, that is, to negotiate. But through 
their fighting and through their talk, their ultimate objective 
remains the same, that is, the incorporation of Korea into the 
world Communist empire. 

To the south of China is Indo-China. There we have a 
Communist movement led by Ho Chi-minh. In the struggle 
in Indo-China we have the same pattern as in Korea. The 
Chinese Communists have given the Communists in Indo- 
China moral and material assistance. They are preparing to 
intervene with their own armies. The question is only one of 
time. 


South of Indo-China we have Malaya. There we have the 
same combination of local Communist revolt and support by 
the Chinese Communists. When the time arrives for active 
participation, the Chinese Communists will not hesitate to 
enter into Malaya as they have entered Korea. 

Likewise with Thailand, Burma, India, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 

Lenin and Stalin have both declared that the conquest of 
Europe must be by way of Asia. They think that Asia should 
have priority because Asia is an easier prey. They further think 
that when they have the human and material resources of Asia 
at their back, they can conquer Europe without much of a 
fight. 

The Soviets, like the Chinese Communists, practice tactics 
of alternately talking and fighting. When they talk peace, they 
do not hesitate to spring a surprise attack upon the democratic 
countries. When they fight, as they are fighting in Korea, they 
tell the world blandly that they are always for peace and peace 
negotiations. 

The place to check the spread of Communism so far as Asia 
is concerned is in China and not on the fringe of China. My 
country, by its size, population and historical prestige, is the 
pivotal country in all Asia. That is the reason why Lenin and 
Stalin have never written off China. That is the reason why 
Roosevelt too never wrote off China. To think that we could 
contain Communism in Asia and arrive at peaceful relations 
with the Communist world by accepting a Communist China 
is the sheerest wishful thinking. 

When people face this problem they immediately ask: How 
can Nationalist China, with only Formosa under its control, 
reconquer the mainland of China? They visualize a war in 
China fought, on the one side, by the eight million people on 
Formosa and, on the other side, by the 450 million on the 
mainland, and they come to the natural conclusion that such 
a war is simply hopeless. Now I wish to state emphatically 
that the problem we face is not of that kind. We do not dream 
of conquering 450 million people on the mainland with eight 
million people on Formosa. We do not dream that the United 
States could or should commit its manpower to such a gigantic 
task. 

The people on the mainland have been bitterly disappointed 
by the Communist regime. The peasants have received some 
land but they find that the taxes levied by the Communists 
take away more than they received. They find, furthermore, 
that their sons are continually being conscripted for war or 
labor. They find that they have no freedom of movement, not 
to say freedom of speech or belief. In this respect, the Korean 
war has proved to be of a devastating nature. Here you count 
your sacrifices in Korea. There the common people of China 
feel the sacrifices even more because the casualties among the 
China Communists have been numerous and the supplies of 
food and clothing required for the Korean campaign mean to 
the common people of China empty stomachs and cold bodies. 

We have now on the mainland guerilla forces amounting 
to one million six hundred thousand. The Chinese people are 
ordinarily passive and law-abiding. For such a people to take 
up arms against a Communist regime is something not to be 
lightly thought of. It is only desperation which is driving these 
people to fight the Communist regime with arms. They are 
not well-organized or well-equipped. They have not the means 
of communication or the proper weapons, but they fight. 

The problem we face in China is how to help the people on 
the mainland to overthrow the Communist yoke which they, 
of their own will, have decided to overthrow. The problem 
facing my Government is how to give these guerilla fighters 
the proper assistance. I should say the problem facing the 
whole free world is how to give these desperate people, who 
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tioht desperately for freedom, assistance in means of communi- 
ation and in weapons. 
Only the Chinese people can win China's freedom. Only the 
Chinese people on the mainland can fight the Chinese Commu- 
ts on the mainland. We, on the island of Formosa, can give 
them moral and material assistance. It is our duty to give 
‘hem that assistance. We will give that assistance to the best 
of our ability. The question is, will other freedom-loving 
eoples give to those desperate fighters some assistance? I put 
rhiat question to you. 
In the United Nations, some governments, notably the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and India, think that China should 
e written off, that Red China should be recognized and ad- 
vitted to the United Nations, and that Formosa should be 
riven to the Communists. | have not the time to analyze the 
motives of the British and Indian Governments. I would 
nly say the minimal thing. If Great Britain and India can- 
ot or do not wish to give any aid to the Chinese people in 
their struggle for freedom, India and Great Britain should at 
least refrain from pushing the 450 million people of China 


down the abyss of Communist slavery. Recognition of Red 
China, admission of Red China to the United Nations, and 
yielding Formosa to Red China are all steps which will 
strengthen Red China, consolidate their power and aid them in 
their course of further conquest of Southeast Asia. I saw the 
minimum thing that India and Great Britain can do, in the 
face of the great crisis in the Far East, is to refrain from 
giving aid to Red China. 

Red China is un-Chinese. It has adopted the Soviet outlook 
upon the future of the world and it serves Soviet purposes and 
interests. Although Red China has gone far in achieving po- 
litical power, it has not completed or consolidated its conquest. 
At this point of time, if proper assistance is given to the Chi- 
nese people, Red China can be overthrown. _If the Chinese 
people should not receive adequate assistance right now, Red 
China will not hesitate to use the most brutal and terroristic 
means to complete its conquest. Once that conquest should be 
completed, Red China will threaten the rest of Asia and will 
fight side by side with the Soviet Union for world domination. 
‘That is the choice before us. 


Ukrainian Insurgent Army 


WHEN WILL THE WESTERN WORLD RECOGNIZE THAT UNDERGROUND FORCES EXIST? 
By MYKOLA LEBED, Foreign Secretary of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council 
Delivered at the Yale Political Union, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., February 13, 1951 


T the outset of my address I should like to draw your 
/ attention to the following outstanding phenomena of 
4 the last decade: 

First: During World War II and up to 1945, world opin- 
ion (press, speeches, editorials, radio news coverages, memoirs, 
fiction, etc.) was very actively preoccupied with a new factor 
in military operations—the national resistance movements 
and partisan guerilla warfare in countries occupied by the 
enemy. | specifically refer to the Polish, French, Belgian, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Yugoslav, Italian and Greek resistance 
movements; I also include here the so-called Red partisans, 
who were active in the rear of the German armies. Yet at 
the same time there acted and developed a powerful military 
and political Ukrainian resistance, better known as the 
UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY. (UPA) 

Here we witness a curious and incomprehensible paradox : 
the Western world and its ally of the time, Soviet Russia, 
maintained a complete silence about this Ukrainian resistance. 

Second: After the end of the last war and up to the present 
day, the world again heard of resistance and partisan move- 
vents—this time in Greece, China, Indonesia, Indo-China 
and the like. 

But the same world has kept almost wholly silent with 
respect to the Ukrainian anti-Soviet resistance movement, the 
UPA, which has been vigorously active in Ukraine under the 
Soviet occupation. It is only in the last year or so that the 
Western democratic world, here and there, has taken cog- 
nizance of the existence of the Ukrainian underground. 

Only to indicate the vitality of the Ukrainian resistance, 
permit me to mention but a few facts: it was in a campaign 
against the UPA in 1943 that General Victor Lutze, Chief 
of Staff of Hitler's SA, perished; it was the UPA which in 
1944 ambushed the staft of Soviet Marshal Vatutin, mortally 
wounding the Marshal; in March 1947 UPA men attacked 
and killed Lt. General Karol Swierczewski, Vice-Minister of 
Defense of Poland (the “General Walter’ of the Spanish 
Civil War), and finally, in 1948 Lt. General Maskalenko, 








one of the high-ranking officers of the MVD, (Ministry of 
Internal Affairs) perished in Ukraine at the hands of the 
UPA. 

Surely these facts suffice for an acknowledgement of the 
existence of the Ukrainian underground; they should suffice, 
moreover, for an analysis of the problem of the Ukrainian 
resistance movement in general and its military arm, the 
UPA, in particular. 

Why, then, does the world keep virtually silent about the 
UPA today? Is it because it lacks information? Is it igno- 
rance? Is it because of ill-will or is it perhaps because of cer- 
tain political reasons ? . 

Now it is reasonably safe for us to assume that the political 
and military leaders of the various Western countries have 
been thoroughly acquainted with the problem of the Ukrain- 
ian resistance. And it is equally safe to assume that the 
world press has had enough time to collect and assemble a 
greater or lesser amount of factual information about the 


UPA. Yet even that publicity given the UPA has not always 
been an objective one. 


Permit me to analyze the problem here. I shall endeavor 
to give you a fair and true picture of this vital front of the 
anticommunist struggle which is the Ukrainian underground 
resistance movement today. It is a picture based upon my 
experience as one of the underground’s organizers and current 
participants, and upon much documentation recently received 
from the Ukrainian underground. 

With the outbreak of World War II, and especially with 
the war between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, Ukraine, 
numbering over 40 million people, found itself in a precarious 
political and military strategical position. Most of the Ukrain- 
ian people and the greatest part of their ethnographic terri- 
tory had already fallen victim to Soviet Russian aggression. 
Smaller parts of the Ukrainian lands at this time were still 
occupied by Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. From 
the military and strategical standpoints all of Ukraine now 
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became a battlefield and a chessboard for the two most power- 
ful totalitarian states. 

But Ukraine was thrust into a hopeless political position 
as well. The contending dictatorships were equally repug- 
nant and inimical to the interests of Ukraine. The millions 
of Ukrainians craved liberation from the enslavement of 
Bolshevik Moscow; all Ukraine aspired to a free life within 
its ethnographic boundaries upon a democratic basis. Hence 
disintegration of the Soviet Russian empire was to be equated 
to freedom and independence. Yet Nazi Germany, who might 
have effected this disintegration, brought into Ukraine her 
own despotic policies: ““New Europe,” the German Ledbens- 
raum, the colonial system of enslavement and exploitation, 
and the dictatorship of the “racially superior” German people. 
There was precious little to choose from. 

‘Trapped between these two fires, both of which threatened 
to consume them, the Ukrainian people rose to a supreme 
effort: combatting both the totalitarian powers. 

The first blows of the Ukrainian underground resistance 
fell upon the German invaders. This Ukrainian resistance, it 
is to be recalled, had been organized before; now its military 
component, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, fully developed. 

Almost simultaneously the Ukrainian resistance struck 
against the other enemy, the Red Partisans, equipped and 
sent to Ukraine by Moscow. The Germans and the Red 
Partisans pursued an identical policy: pillage of the popula- 
tion, physical terror, destruction of Ukrainian villages and 
cities, and economic exploitation of the country. Ever-expand- 
ing its military operation, the UPA gradually liberated huge 
areas of the Ukrainian territory from the Nazi authority and 
set up therein the so-called insurgent republics, in which all 
the phases of life (economic, administrative, cultural, educa- 
tional, etc.) were either directly controlled by the UPA or 
indirectly by Ukrainian organs delegated by the UPA. 

Unfortunately, under the circumstances Ukraine could not 
expect any substantial aid from the Western allies inasmuch 
as they were bound by treaties and alliances with Bolshevik 
Russia. 

Therein lay a phenomenon: While all the other under- 
ground resistance movements were receiving substantial aid 
from the Western allies, in many cases being completely de- 
pendent for their survival upon the Western support, the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the entire Ukrainian resist- 
ance had to operate entirely on its own, relying exclusively 
on the overwhelming popular support and assistance of the 
Ukrainian nation. 

This close relationship between the UPA and the Ukrainian 
people is of paramount importance. Without great popular 
support the UPA could not have existed and operated. In the 
most literal sense, the UPA became the symbol of the nation, 
the instrument of the popular will. Because of this identifica- 
tion the UPA was able to mobilize thousands upon thousands 
to continue the fight against Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 
It could continually enflame them to this struggle because it 
sounded the desires and aspirations of the Ukrainian people. 

As early as 1943 the UPA came forth with its bold decla- 
ration: “What is the UPA Fighting For?”’, in which it 
analyzed the basic principles of the Ukrainian struggle for 
freedom, which principles are still valid and in force today! 

They were and are: the right of the Ukrainian people to 
a free life in their own national state, organized on democratic 
principles; safeguard of human and democratic rights and a 
just social order; exclusion of all imperialisms among the 
nations; abolition of Bolshevism together with Fascism and 
National-Socialism. 

Despite the lack of outside aid, the struggle of the Ukrai- 
nian resistance movement against Germany and Soviet Russia 
soon constituted a real danger to both the predatory powers. 


Both declared implacable war on the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army. Germany sent her punitive divisions, and the Kremlin 
re-inforced its Red Partisans, dropping thousands of men 
behind the German lines-—not, as it proclaimed, for the pur- 
pose of fighting German troops, but to lash the Ukrainian 
population for its support of the UPA. It is not surprising 
that both sides vigorously campaigned to discredit the Ukrai- 
nian resistance movement. With simple directness, the Bol- 
sheviks called the Ukrainian insurgents the “allies of Hitler,” 
and the Nazis called them the “agents of Stalin.” Truth 
remained in the service of one and one ideal only: a free inde- 
pendent Ukraine. 


The Second World War, ending with the total defeat of 
Nazi imperialistic Germany, Italian Fascism and Japanese 
imperialism, left two victorious allies—the Western demo- 
cratic world and the totalitarian world of Soviet Russia. 

The latter, even before final victory was achieved, em- 
barked upon a series of new aggressions in which the Western 
world was not unhelpful. Surpassing the dreams of the Czars, 
Soviet Russia has since accelerated the tempo of her aggressive 
expansions in Eastern Europe and Asia, and, with the help of 
subservient Communist Parties in every country, has gone 
far along the road of her goal: the conquest of the world. 

All this while the Western world, intent upon a permanent 
peace and stability, catered to Soviet Russia in the blind belief 
that the Kremlin was sincerely desirous of peace. All this 
while the Ukrainian people, alone and still unaided, have 
continued to combat the greatest military power in the world 
today. Seven years after Soviet Russia occupied all of Ukraine, 
finds the fervor of freedom in Ukraine undiminished. 

The West, at the beginning, could neither understand nor 
appreciate what the Ukrainians were fighting for. A mixture 
of naivete and wishfulness placed the integrity of Stalin's 
word beyond question. As the price of a passionately-desired 
peace, the West was ready to divide the world into two 
spheres of political domination, and to ignore what was going 
on in the Soviet Union. Here and in Western Europe the 
prospect of the peaceful co-existence of the totalitarian com- 
munist and the democratic worlds seemed bright, from a 
rational as well as an emotional approach. These are the un 
derlying reasons, I believe, why the West kept silent about 
the internal difficulties of Soviet Russia. Although this atti 
tude of the West may have seemed judicious at the time, it 
has almost proved fatal. 

Not too soon, the Western powers have now begun to show 
great interest in what is going on behind the iron curtain. 
They have come to know of the existence and activities of the 
Ukrainian resistance movement. And at long last we have 
come to hear of proposals of spiritual support of this power- 
ful centrifugal force in the Soviet Union. 

Bolshevism, on the other hand, was quick to realize the 
menace of the Ukrainian resistance movement, its powerful 
psychological influence upon the other non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet slave empire is far too great for it ever to be be- 
littled or dismissed. Thus in the USSR itself and on this 
side of the iron curtain the Soviet government has been doing 
everything in its power to discredit the Ukrainian under- 
ground struggle. 

In the first few years after World War II, the Soviet 
Russian propaganda called the UPA the “remnants of Hitler- 
ite agents” in Ukraine, which epithet, incidentally. was faith- 
fully parroted by the pro-Soviet and the fellow-traveling 
press in the United States. In 1947—the year in which sev- 
eral UPA armed detachments succeeded in bursting through 
the iron curtain from Ukraine into Western Germany—the 
Kremlin abruptly changed its tactics. The UPA has since 
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become the “paid agents of Wall Street and the Vatican.” 

Inasmuch as this tactic has not succeeded; inasmuch as 
neither the Soviet propaganda nor the security troops have 
been able to destroy the people-based power and influence of 
the UPA, the Kremlin through its agents abroad is endeavor- 
ing to foster a new myth, namely, that the Ukrainian resist- 
ance movement is infiltrated by the agents of the MVD and 
MIGB, and is thus nothing less than its own creation. 

This is probably one of the reasons that Moscow has not 
acknowledged the death of Lieutenant General Taras Chup- 
rynka, Commander-in-Chief of the UPA, who was slain by 
MGB troops on March 5, 1950. Its publicizing his death 
would amount to official confirmation of the existence and 
» UPA. (There are indications, inciden- 

Vo. scow hor cal that with his death the Ukrainian resist- 
ance movement would come to an end. Such is not the case. 
\s reported by Ukrainian underground sources, General 
Chupryinka’s place was taken by Col. Vasyl Koval, one of his 
closest aides and collaborators. ) 


e ' rovie 


Cie STRUCTURE OF THE UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY 


In the process of anti-Nazi resistance and in the process 
of enlistment of large masses of the Ukrainian people, the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army was born as an armed force of 
the tL kraman people in the fall of 1942. It developed upon 
voluntary membership and non-sectarianism. A soldier in the 
UPA could be any Ukrainian or an alien who recognized the 
necessity and righteousness of the struggle against Russian 
Bolshevism and the basic and ideological principles of this 
struggle—the struggle against any imperialism and aggres- 
sion; the struggle tor the establishment of national, independ- 
ent states upon the ethnographic principles, and so forth. The 
UPA is commanded by a High Military Command with a 
Commander-in-Chief. It is subdivided into three basic groups : 
(1) UPA-Group North; 2) UPA-Group West and 3) 
UPA-Group South. Each of these commands embraces sev- 
eral territorial districts (oblast) of Ukraine, for example: 
UPA-Group West comprises the following districts: Terno- 
pol, Lviv, Stanislaviv, Drohobych, Czernivtsi (Bukovina), 
lrans-Carpathia (Carpatho-Ukraine) and the Ukrainian 
territory west of the Curzon Line (present-day Poland.) 
Each group has its own staff and commander, and is also sub- 
divided into so-called Military Districts (countries) each of 
which comprises military units: batallions, companies, pla 
toons, detachments, sub-detachments and squads. 

The strength of units and their location in the terrain 
depend upon the conditions of tactics, time, conspiracy and 
the planning of underground operations. Whereas in 1948-49 
the UPA could operate against the enemy in forces of two 
to three companies, today its activities are executed by smaller 
combat units, although the political and propaganda activities 
of the Ukrainian underground have embraced much larger 
sections of the Ukrainian people. 

As a revolutionary and liberation army of the Ukrainian 
people, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army is subordinated to the 
political leadership of the Ukrainian resistance movement, 
the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council (UHVR). It 
is the supreme and authoritative organ of the liberation 
truggle, composed of the representatives of all Ukrainian 
Wie and political centers and which, by virtue of its opposi- 
tion to the Moscow-imposed puppet government of Kiev, is 
the de facto government of the Ukrainian people today. 

‘The Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council is composed of 
the Plenum, the Presidium, and the General Secretariat 
(Executive Organ), with special departments—interior, for- 
eign affairs, war, economy, information, etc. All these organs 
operate continuously im Ukraine, with the exception of the 
General Secretariat for Foreign Affairs and the Foreign Rep- 


resentation of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, 
which are based abroad. 

Alongside the UPA acts the Ukrainian resistance, such as 
the underground administration of particular terrains, which 
provides supplies of clothing, shoes, food ; conducts propaganda 
and disseminates political information, combats infiltration by 
spies and agent-provocateurs, etc. Closely connected with the 
Ukrainian underground resistance is the Ukrainian Red Cross, 
which maintains underground hospitals, and dispensaries, 
tending not only the wounded UPA soldiers, but orphans, 
widows and the poor who cannot receive attention or assist- 
ance from the Soviet state. 

The Ukrainian people as a whole collaborate with the 
underground, with regard to circulation of underground 
literature, funds, food, clothing, and the like. 


AcTIONS AND COUNTERACTIONS OF THE UPA 


I should like to stress that the Ukrainian resistance now 
does not operate as a partisan movement in wartime for the 
simple reason that the Soviet armies are not engaged in war. 
{f the UPA attacks and resorts to military operations, it is 
purely in the way of defensive tactics before the enemy. The 
operations of the UPA now are mainly directed against the 
apparatus of oppression—the Party administration and the 
police apparatus of the MVD and MGB (outposts, depots, 
centers and headquarters of militia, infiltrating agents, etc.). 
Open combat does take place in the case of those UPA detach- 
ments operating in terrains unfavorable to guerrilla warfare, 
particularly in the eastern and southern parts of Ukraine. 
Full-scale military operations are also conducted when UPA 
units raid the neighboring countries of Ukraine, such as East 
Prussia, Slovakia, Rumania and Byelorussia, in order to en- 
courage the local populations in their fight against Russia. 
Largely because of these raids by the UPA, today there is a 
solid anti-Soviet alliance of all the non-Russian peoples in the 
USSR, a close military and political cooperation dating back 
to 1943. 

If the UPA military strength is concentrated in the areas 
of Western and Northwestern Ukraine it is not because its 
character is provincial, as the Soviet agents and the enemies of 
Ukrainian liberation would have us believe, but because of 
topography. Politically, however, the UPA and the entire 
resistance penetrate the most remote reaches of the Ukrain- 
ian land. More than this, the Ukrainian underground is mo- 
bilizing other peoples inside the USSR. For instance, the 
Ukrainian underground resistance is active on the Russian 
ethnographic territories; that its anti-Soviet literature and 
propaganda reaches even Moscow serves to indicate its great 
vitality and efficiency. I may note here that the Russian people 
thus far have not displayed any form of active and organized 
underground resistance against the regime. It is believed that 
the Russians, if they organized one, would enjoy much better 
facilities, if only because the Soviet Russian administration 
and the entire state apparatus is composed of Russians in an 
overwhelming majority. 

The most striking proof of the effect of the UPA is the 
counteraction of the Soviet government against the UPA and 
the Ukrainian underground resistance in general. In the 
summer and fall of 1945, entire Soviet divisions were engaged 
against the UPA; regular regiment and division-sized battles 
were being waged in such localities as Hurby, Chorny Lis, and 
the triangle of Yaniv-Zhovkva-Yavoriv, in which the Soviet 
troops used not only all the ground weapons, but their air 
force was pressed into service as well, dropping incendiary 
and tear gas bombs against the UPA and the Ukrainian 
population. 

In 1946, Moscow dispatched large contingents of the MVD 
troops to combat the UPA. Every Ukrainian village and town 
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was virtually blockaded by 250-300 MGB agents during a 
period of 6 months, during which time the Soviet govern- 
ment was busy organizing its “elections.” This huge concen- 
tration of the police force in the western and northwestern 
areas of Ukraine not only hampered UPA operations but dili- 
gently brought out a resounding ballot triumph for Stalin, to 
the tune of 99.9%. We in Ukraine have never discovered 
what happened to that other one-tenth of a per cent. 

This blockade of the Ukrainian villages, towns and cities 
was entrusted to Soviet troops composed exclusively of the 
Russian element, which has proved itself most loyal and sub- 
servient to the regime. These units were known by such names 
as “Red Broom,” “The Children of Stalin,” and “The Kill- 
ers,’ denoting their mission in Ukraine. 

The measures against the UPA were not limited to military 
and police operations only. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
of woods in Ukraine were fired in such districts as Kovel 
( Volhynia), Sokal, Rava Ruska, Radekhiv, Brody, Stanislaviv 
and others. Besides forests the Russians burned entire villages 
and forest settlements in order to deprive the UPA of any 
shelter. 

Other methods of combatting the Ukrainian underground 
are spreading contagious diseases and poisoning food and 
drinking water in those areas where the UPA has especially 
strong connections with the population. One device of the 
MVD is to sell poisoned medicine on the black market in the 
hope that the people will buy it for the UPA. Another is to 
send hundreds of beggars, crippled veterans of the Red Army 
infected with typhoid germs, lice and venereal diseases, among 
the population in order to infect it and eventually the UPA. 
The Ukrainian underground combats these measures by spe- 
cial actions, such as mass inoculation of the population by the 
Ukrainian underground Red Cross units. 

In 1948, the UPA discovered that the Soviet government 
put a large quantity of poison in canned goods, cigarettes, 
chocolate and other products which the Ukrainian population 
was buying for the UPA. The effect of the poison was a par- 
tial paralysis of the nervous system. If arrested by the MGB, 
a poison victim was very easily led to confession and betrayal. 
In addition to this bacteriological warfare against the Ukrain- 
ian underground resistance, the Russian, as a rule, use dum- 
dum bullets in actual combat against the UPA. 

The UPA has withstood such measures, let me repeat, 
because of its high morale, engendered by the unqualified 
support of the Ukrainian population. 

Parallel to these actions against the Ukrainian under- 
ground, the Soviet government strikes back in other fields. 
Special mention is to be made of the destruction of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in 1945-46. First the Russians 
imprisoned and deported the entire hierarchy, consisting of 
a Metropolitan and six Bishops; then they applied pressure 
upon the Ukrainian Catholic clergy. Up to 1949, 1,086 Cath- 
olic priests were forced to join the Politburo-controlled Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, and 1,380 others were either killed or 
deported to Siberia. Hundreds of them have enlisted in the 
ranks of the UPA, thus forming a Ukrainian underground 
Catholic Church. Its representatives have their supreme prel- 
ate, who is a member of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council. 

When all these measures proved unsatisfactory to the Krem- 
lin, it resorted to mass deportations of Ukrainians from the 
western areas of Ukraine to Siberia, Turkestan, the Ural 
Mts. and the Far East. In two days, October 19-21, 1947, the 
Russians arrested and deported 150,000 Ukranians. The 
population put up a desperate resistance: It fled into the 
woods, leaving behind empty villages and farms. The UPA 
attacks the MGB troops responsible, raids trains carrying de- 
portees, kills hundreds of security troops and attacks the as- 


sembly points, thus preventing the Russians from executing 
their plans of deportation. 

To illustrate the scale of this deportation: 

In the county of Krakovets, in the Lviv District, the Rus- 
sians arrested at one time 1,074 persons, of which 149 were 
sent to Siberia and the Donbas as slave laborers; 139 were 
executed. The Russians had made 426 raids on Ukrainian vil- 
lages and 222 raids in the woods and fields. 

In the county of Sduova Vyshnia, in the Drohobych Dis- 
trict, 824 Ukrainians were arrested, of which 153 were sent 
to slave labor camps, 52 were killed. Some 340 raids had been 
made on the villages and 194 in the woods and fields. 

In other counties of the Lviv District the Russians killed 
1,817 Ukrainians, including 120 old men, 99 women and 68 
small children, while 3,479 persons were arrested. 

One of the strongest anti-Ukrainian measures of the Soviet 
government is the enforced collectivization of Ukrainian peas- 
antry. Under the guise of all sorts of declarations and con- 
tributions, the Communist Party collects signatures from the 
peasants which subsequently are construed as “‘voluntary”’ re- 
quests for a collective farm in the village. After forcing the 
peasants into collective farms, the Russians enjoy absolute con- 
trol over them and their families, allowing them so much food 
and so much clothing—or nothing, in words, that they could 
spare for the UPA. Collectivization is being vigorously pur- 
sued in Western Ukraine, Carpatho-Ukraine and Bukovina. 

In Eastern Ukraine, where all farms have been collectivized 
for some time, the Russians are now forcing the peasants to 
merge into “communal towns” (agro-mista), which they say, 
is a “higher degree of socialist economy.” It is evident that 
the purpose of these actions is of a military-strategical order. 
The Ukrainian lands, particularly Western Ukraine, are des- 
tined to become a defensive cordon of the Soviet Union in the 
event of a war with the West. Therefore, Moscow has decided 
to deport as many Ukrainians as possible who are regarded as 
highly unreliable, and politically and culturally inclined to- 
wards the West. By applying stern measures to Ukrainian 
peasants, the Russians are aiming at creating vast depopulated 
areas in Ukraine, thus depriving the UPA of popular support 
and assistance. 

These measures, such as the deportation of the Ukrainians 
from Western Ukraine and the rapid transformation of 
collective farms into “communal towns” in Eastern Ukraine, 
must of necessity be regarded as military preparations on the 
part of the USSR. 

Russification of the non-Russian countries inside the USSR 
is a new and highly efficient method of strengthening the So- 
viet totalitarian state and power. Moscow has openly and 
brutally embarked upon the course of merging the Soviet 
communist state with century-old Russian nationalism and im- 
perialism. Ukraine has become a special target of Russifica- 
tion. The entire personnel of the Soviet apparatus in Ukraine 
is Russian—the MGB, the MVD, the Party apparatus, the 
administration and the like. Ukrainian universities, which 
supposedly are for the Ukrainian people, are rapidly becoming 
centers of Russification and Russian chauvinism; their staffs, 
as well as those of the high schools, are exclusively Russian, 
whether Party members or not, and 50 percent of the instruc- 
tion is given in the Russian language, “the original language 
of Lenin and Stalin.” Ukraine is flooded with Russian litera- 
ture, while the works of Ukrainian writers and poets, among 
them many classics, are disappearing from the shelves of 
libraries and book stores; and if any works are printed in the 
Ukrainian language, they are the writings of Lenin and Stalin. 
The Ukrainian language and its culture, as in the times of the 
Czars, is referred to as “inferior,” or at least, as one that is 
under the influence of “bourgeois and Ukrainian nationalism.” 
Ukrainian cities are characterized by the Russian element— 
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officials, Party men, secret agents, special commissars, teachers, 
MGB, MVD personnel, administration and the like. 

‘The UPA is conducting a widespread and effective cam- 
paign against this wave of Russification by printing hundreds 
of thousands of underground publications: Newspapers, re- 
views, pamphlets, booklets, proclamations, posters and post- 
cards. ‘These are printed in underground printing shops. 
‘There is a substantial literary output—novels, poetry, drama, 
historical memoirs, biographies, economics books—all directed 
against this forced imposition of an alien culture and thinking. 

As the Ukrainian intelligentsia takes an active part in this 
anti-Soviet cultural drive by the Ukrainian underground, the 
Soviet government has been extremely harsh in dealing with 
this class of the Ukrainian people. At the beginning Soviet 
Russia had intended to use them as an instrument of the 
Russification policies. Ukrainian historians, under duress, of 
course, were compelled to “enthusiastically” approve this im- 
perialistic course and publicly to disavow their former views 
and theories as “separatists, nationalists and inspired by the 
bourgeois and capitalist West.” Some Ukrainian writers had 
to do the same, but, by and large, the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
has stood by their people. Even those Ukrainian Catholic 
priests who were forced to accept Stalinist Orthodoxy have 
done so to save their lives. 


‘Tite UKRAINIAN UNDERGROUND AND THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Despite the fact that the Russians as such are the driving 
torce of the USSR today, the Ukrainian underground resist- 
ance does not bear malice for the Russian people. The Russian 
people in their great mass are also the victims of the totali- 
tarian regime in power in the Kremlin. The blade of the 
Ukrainian resistance is directed against Russian imperialism 
rather than against the Russian people; against the inhuman 
policies of the Soviet imperialistic elite that uses the Russian 
imasses for crimes and perpetrations under the guise of ‘“‘pro- 
moting the interests of the Soviet (that is, Russian) state.”’ 

In one of the proclamations of the UPA, directed to the 
ussian people, we read: 

‘In no wise are we fighting against the Russian people, but 
we do fight against the Russian Bolshevik imperialists, that is, 
those Russian elements as well as other nationalities which 
are relying upon Moscow as the center of their empire and 
which are oppressing the Ukrainian people in the worst possi- 
ble manner. . . . Towards the Russian people who were ex- 
ploited by Czarism and now are persecuted by Bolshevism, we, 
Ukrainian insurgents and the Ukrainian people as a whole, 
who are fighting for the freedom and independence of their 
country, would like to live in the closest possible friendship 
ind cooperation when they will be free in their future and 
democratic state... .” 


THe ProGRAM oF THE UPA: LIBERATION 
AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


In analyzing the activities of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
and the Ukranian underground, we have stressed that the 
overwhelming aim of this great and powerful anti-Soviet 
movement is the liberation of Ukraine and the establishment 
of a free and independent state of Ukraine on the basis of self- 
determination and free choice of the people. The struggle of 
the UPA is being waged in the USSR not against some ab- 
stract communism, but against a very concrete Russian Bol- 
shevism under the leadership of the Russian imperialist clique 
bent upon conquest of the entire world. 

‘The Ukrainian underground leaders believe that the driving 
power of imperialistic Soviet Russia lies in her conquest of 
many non-Russian peoples, among whom the Ukrainian are 
only the most outstanding and most numerous. They believe 
that the world will not know a minute of peace and security 








as long as Russia remains as a great aggressive and expansive 
totalitarian power. They know and believe that if the enslaved 
peoples, who number over 100 millions, could attain their free- 
dom and self-determination, Russia, deprived of the wealth 
and of the geopolitical and strategical position of Ukraine, 
would remain a static power, and if transformed into a state 
without dictatorship, despotism and tyranny, Russia might 
even become a useful member of the community of free nations 
of the world. 


The Perspectives: What Hope for the Ukrainian Resistance 


In the review of the Soviet Russian policies in Ukraine 
which are directed at the moral and physical destruction of 
the Ukrainians as a separate ethnic entity (through her con- 
tinuous policy of genocide Russia has done away with smaller 
peoples) we have given the main outline of this gigantic strug- 
gle which is taking place in Ukraine right now, and with re- 
spect to which the world still keeps all too silent. 

For the record then: 

From 1944 to 1951 the UPA has waged an armed and po- 
litical struggle against Soviet Russia. Thousands of large-scale 
battles have been waged and won by the UPA, in some of 
which 2 to 3 UPA battalions have engaged 2 to 3 Soviet 
security troop divisions. The UPA has conducted thousands 
of small pitched battles with Soviet special troops, thousands 
of ambushes, raids, and armed encounters with the MGB and 
MVD units. All measures against the UPA I have described 
have failed, and as proof of this I refer to an official proclama- 
tion signed by Lt. General M. Kovalchuk, Minister of Secu- 
rity of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in Kiev. Dated 
December 30, 1949, and addressed to the Ukrainian under- 
ground, General Kovalchuks’ appeal promised full pardon to 
those Ukrainian resisters who would surrender; it promised 
them free choice of habitation, and above all, the return of 
their families from exile in Siberia. It admitted that thou- 
sands of Ukrainians, particularly the Ukrainian youth, follow- 
ing the ‘orders of the American-British warmongers,” are still 
in hiding, and that they are disrupting the “tranquil” life in 
the Soviet state. 

‘The armed struggle of the UPA should not be regarded as 
an aim in itself, but rather as an armed spearhead of the 
Ukrainian anti-Soviet political underground resistance. 

‘The Ukrainian underground leaders believe that sooner or 
later a contest between the Soviet totalitarian world and the 
Western democratic world will take place, for there is no 
room for freedom and tyranny both in one world. In fact, the 
Ukrainian underground is to be regarded as the vanguard of 
the free world against the world of tyranny, and in reality, 
these Ukrainians and other peoples fighting Moscow are our 
front-line allies. 

‘The Ukrainian underground was daubed by its enemies as 
being chauvinistic and exclusive and inspired by Nazi or Fa- 
scist ideology. But the truth is that the Ukrainian resistance 
has waged and is waging a gallant struggle for the freedom of 
Ukraine, and for that matter, for the freedom of the other 
enslaved peoples. 

Not infrequently, the Ukrainian underground resistance 
has been accused of being the “hireling force’ of some “un- 
known powers.” Today, Moscow is calling the UPA mem- 
bers “the paid agents of Wall Street and American 
warmongers.” The plain truth remains that the UPA has 
been waging a courageous war against the enemy of mankind 
for the past eight years, without receiving a word of encour- 
agement and recognition, much less material support from 
anvone, 

It has been said that the UPA force is limited, that it does 
not express its activities in the form of actual guerrilla war- 
fare. To those critics I might say that at the hands of the UPA 
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over 35,000 officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
MGB¥* and MVD have fallen since 1945, according to in- 
complete reports as of January 1, 1951. 

What help has been given so far by the Western world to 
these brave people who are waging an implacable war against 
the common enemy ? 


*Ministry of State Security. 


I may note here that the Ukrainian resistance, deprived of 
all assistance from abroad, cannot continue indefinitely, if the 
present world situation remains unchanged. But I believe that 
we Ukrainians have chosen a road of great danger but a road 
that one day will lead to the destruction of Soviet tyranny, 
and to the continued freedom of not only Ukraine, but of the 
entire world as well. 


Freedom and Authority 


WHERE DOES CRITICISM END AND DEMAGOGY BEGIN? 
By DR. JOSEF KORBEL, Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. Former Czech Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, aide to the late John Masaryk and cabinet chief of the Czech government before its fall. 
Delivered before the Five O'clock Forum for Denver business people by the Social Science Foundation, 
Denver, Colorado, February 1, 1951 


R. OBERHOLTZER presented us a week ago, in 

an admirable way, the picture of freedom passing 

through various periods of history and growing in 
dimension and intensity. He told us how the concept of free- 
dom has been changing, taking up new vistas and aspects, 
with the progressing liberation of the masses and increasing 
complexity of economics. 

It seems to me that the recognition of this constantly chang- 
ing concept of freedom is of primary importance for our study 
of the relationship between the principles of freedom and 
tights of authority. People who refuse to acknowledge this 
sociological law expose themselves to dangers of intellectual 
stagnation, of aging prematurely, of becoming “men of yester- 
day” unable to grasp the problems of today and foresee the 
things that may happen tomorrow. In other words, there is 
no self-perpetuating, all-out definition of what freedom is, 
applicable to all times and all situations. 

In the United States the idea of freedom, cherished higher 
than elsewhere and more than anything else, is translated 
into a predominantly individualistic form of “equality of 
opportunity.” In Great Britain, as we heard from Barbara 
Wootton, this connotation of freedom has been superseded by 
a socializing, not socialist, approach to problems of life, yet 
there is every reason to believe her assertion that the British 
people haven’t lost anything of their personal liberty. In the 
poverty-stricken areas of the Middle East, the Indian sub- 
continent and the Far East, people suffering from hunger and 
epidemics, would find little attraction in, let us say, freedom 
of the press, which has been considered by the western world 
one of the basic expressions of human rights. They would 
put more emphasis on freedom from hunger than any other 
attributes of this great and lofty ideal of mankind. 

In a Communist country, as in other totalitarian countries, 
freedoms have been oppressed. The Communist teaching 
alleges that there can be no freedom of any kind as long as 
people are not free economically ; as long as private ownership 
of sources and means of production allows material supremacy 
of one group over other groups. —The Communist theory en- 
visages a society in which there would be no government and 
where “the state will wither away.” Then there will be no 
problem of freedom and authority, as there will be no 
authority. 

While one cannot lightheartedly dispose of the Communist 
argument that freedom implies also economic liberty, it is not 
unfair to condemn the Communist practices as a brutal nega- 
tion of any and all freedoms. Even the Communist theory 
teaches that in the period of the dictatorship of proletariat— 


and the length of this period has never been determined—the 
Party, with a capital P, is above everything else. If that is 
the case, we do not need to examine the question of freedom 
and authority any farther. To put it simply and briefly: in 
a Communist regime freedom does not exist for the common 
people, while for authority, the government and the Com- 
munist party, freedom of action does not know limits. There 
the position is reversed: in democracy, authority limits free- 
dom of individuals as little as it is compatible with paramount 
public interests; in Communism, authority suppresses the 
freedom of the individual altogether on behaif of what ts cun- 
sidered to be the public interest by a small group of self- 
imposed leaders. in democracy everything 1s allowed uniess 
it is expressly forbidden; in Communism everything is for- 
bidden unless it is expressly allowed. In democracy the 
dignity of the human being comes first; in Communism the 
interest of the authority, of the Party, comes first. 

Yet, as much as any democrat must categorically refuse the 
teachings of Communism, the impact of Communism and of 
the existence of Communist regimes upon thinking, politics 
and economics of the western world will remain, whether we 
like it or not, profound even after the Communist govern- 
ments will have disappeared. Also the western world will 
never be the same as it is, which is another indication pointing 
to the changing concept of freedom. 

Now, let us return to our own problems. Even if we can 
witness freedom having different connotations in various dem- 
ocratic countries, we can all, whether American individualists 
or British Laborists, conservatives or progressives, socializing 
democrats or democratizing socialists, white, black or yellow 
—we can all, if we are good democrats, accept one denomi- 
nator common to any type of democratic rule; and that is 
human dignity as the central point of any consideration or 
action. The respect for the individual and self-respect of the 
individual seems to me the focus of everything overriding all 
other considerations. That is democracy. Now, in the com- 
plexity of modern society, this individual freedom imposes 
upon itself restrictions. Unlimited freedom of one person 
would necessarily mean limited freedom for another person. 
Unlimited rights of one person would mean limited rights 
for another person. Freedom without any restrictions would 
ultimately lead to anarchy. It is in self-restraint, in self- 
discipline that democracy finds its finest expression. The more 
self-discipline, the more self-restrained we are, the less need 
there will be for intervention of authority in our lives. 

In other words, a good democracy requires first of all good 
democrats who are aware of their responsibility. This ques- 
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tion of responsible democracy seems to me the most urgent 
problem of our times. 

Democracy is undoubtedly the best system of government. 
It is based upon freedom of the individual; it respects human 
dignity. The authority, the government, may be slow in carry- 
ing out the wishes of the majority; it is often ineffective in 
pursuing a certain policy, and especially in comparison with 
the dynamic methods of the totalitarian regimes. In competi- 
tion with them in the field of international politics it discloses 
often lack of resoluteness. But it is the only system which is 
open to improvement and which can assure, under a vigilant 
control of the public, progress and stability at the same time. 

Yet the very substance of democracy, that is freedom, lends 
itself to dangers—to dangers of being abused. Freedom of 
criticism, yes. But what about freedom of demagogy? Free- 
dom of political thought, most certainly. But what about 
freedom of political action, the only purpose of which is to 
kill democracy? Freedom of hearing the other side, un- 
doubtedly. But what about party-politics and selfish personal 
ambitions, exploiting the good faith of the electorate to the 
detriment of the ali-national interests? 

Of course, the sixty-four dollar question is: where criticism 
ends and demagogy begins; what is a free political thought 
and what is a subversive political action; what is an honest 
political opposition and what is party or personal politics only ? 

It is difficult to draw and exact demarcation line, and the 
authority or government which would try to do so would 
expose itself to accusation of authoritarian intervention; the 
best democratic weapon against destructive demagogues, sub- 
versive fifth-columnists, and selfish party agitators is an en- 
lightened patriotism of peoples aware of their individual and 
collective responsibilities. ‘This can be achieved only through 
political education, through a constant and active interest in 
public affairs, which would not limit itself only to going once 
every two years to the polls and vote for this or that party or 
candidate. In other words, democracy is not only a quanti- 
tative answer to the question of what is the wish of the ma- 
jority; it is a problem of quality as well. The better the 
democratic masses are, the better their leaders will be and the 
better their government will be. This problem of qualitative 
democracy seems to me the most pressing in all democratic 
countries, and if democrats succeed in approaching its solution 
through a process of political education they will be on the 
way to solving also the problem of the relationship between 
freedom and authority. 

An enlightened electorate will bring an enlightened leader- 
ship and thus create a harmony of interest between the two. 
For nothing is more dangerous to a satisfactory functioning 
of democracy than ignorance of democrats. 

Now one thing is of capital importance: in time of war or 
national emergency, unity of spirit and purpose requires more 
self-restraint and self-discipline than in time of peace. Loyalty 
to the country and to the threatened ideals cherished by the 
majority of the population must stand high above anything 
else. In such an emergency the authority has the right, nay 
the duty, to silence querulous elements who undermine the 
cause of the nation. 

In time of international crisis democracy operates under 
conditions greatly disadvantageous in comparison with the 
totalitarian enemy. His actions are governed solely by military 
considerations. He acts as every commander-in-chief does in 
time of war. He makes decisions secretly and uses the element 
of surprise. He watches anxiously every symptom of disunity 
among his opponents. He tries to feed this disunity, aware 
that any sign of their weakness adds materially to his strength. 

Democratic authorities cannot follow the same or similar 
methods to strengthen their position in time of crisis. They 
have to convince the nation of the righteousness of their policy. 








Public discussion is the only avenue open to authorities to 
secure the backing of the nation. But in time of emergency 
and crisis every responsible leader, aware of dangers threaten- 
ing from abroad, will weigh carefully his words and then act 
resolutely but .wisely. To determine what is wise, careful 
and resolute is of course a matter of opinion. So once again 
we come to the postulate of qualitative democracy. : 
The problem of freedom and authority is being faced con- 
stantly; in fact it belongs to the essence of democracy to ex- 
amine it continuously and seek ways and means of solving it. 
But in time of grave dangers clouding increasingly over dem- 
ocratic horizons a sense of proportion and right evaluation of 
the situation is so vitally important, that any shortsighted, 
pedantic and sometimes highly academic and unjustified in- 
sistence on, what may be called, freedom under any circum- 
stances, puts that very freedom in serious jeopardy. In politics 
it is particularly dangerous not to see the forest for the trees. 


Worries have been expressed that freedom is endangered 
in this country. Some people believe that traditional Amer- 
ican freedom is being threatened by the increasing power of 
authorities in the field of economics. Others believe the dan- 
ger comes from the other side which tends to put the political 
conscience of everybody under severe scrutiny. I have not the 
qualifications to recognize the crux of the problem and to 
understand whether these worries are justified. Perhaps only 
a general observation of a newcomer who saw democracy at 
work in several countries might contribute to elucidate the 
question under consideration. 


A fortnight ago I had an opportunity to speak briefly with 
a Frenchwoman doctor who had been in the United States 
on a research tour. She spoke enthusiastically about the Amer- 
ican people, summing up her impressions in one sentence: 
“Tls sont tellement libre’—they are so very free. I was highly 
interested in her definition of American way of life, because 
she expressed so ably and simply what I have so strongly felt 
in every step of my two years experience in the United States. 
And this definition coming from a Frenchwoman, whose 
country has also enjoyed a long tradition of liberty sounded 
much more eloquent and convincing than if it came from a 
Central European whose country went through centuries of 
foreign domination. 


Yes, they are so very free. So very free in their daily life, 
in the bold self-confidence of their children, in their religious 
vigor, in the inviolability of their individuality, in their cheer- 
ful optimism, in their lack of envy, and petty jealousy, in their 
friendship, in their self-criticism, and pride of their country. 
They are so very free that their reporters can publish coded 
messages, call their political representatives names; that a 
musical critic can express himself severely about a prominent 
singer, whose father then can write a letter threatening him 
with a punch in the nose, and the commentators express no 
doubts as to who would get the upper hand in such a struggle. 
They are so very free that they listen gracefully to criticism 
coming from foreign visitors. They are so very free that 
freedom has become part of their organism, of their body and 
soul, that freedom vibrates throughout the air. They are so 
very free that they do not even realize the invaluable privi- 
leges of the freedom they enjoy. 


They are so very free that some of them tend to under- 
estimate where the real danger to their liberties threatens. 
Some of them ignore the unscrupulous brutality of their 
enemy; they refuse to understand his methods, his complete 
negation of the basic moral values, his lack of good will and 
good faith, his ability to exploit any weakness of their democ- 
racy and to play on their deeply-ingrained pacifism. There 
is the real and grave danger to American freedom. 


I was deeply impressed the other day by a quotation from 
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the famous novelist, Somerset Maugham, who witnessing the 
defeat of France in 1940 said: “If you love anything more 
than freedom, you will lose all; you will lose both freedom 
and that something else as well.” That something else means 
not only one’s personal comfort, one’s family, one’s security, 
it may also mean peace. If someone loves peace more than 
freedom and is ready to negotiate it with even a proven enemy 
of both peace and freedom, he is bound to lose both peace and 
freedom. 


Having seen the annihilating power of the last war, the 
thought of another war is horrifying to me. But having also 
seen the agony under totalitarian knout I have come to under- 
stand the warning uttered by a man of great wisdom and 
humanitarian convictions, when he said: ‘““There is something 
worse than war—slavery.”’ 

It is from this point of view that 1 humbly submit to give 
some thoughts to the problem of freedom and authority in 
this grave hour of crisis. 


Engineering The Humanities 


“PUTTING THE UPLIFT INTO THE AIRLIFT” 
By EUGENE E. WILSON, Former President United Aircraft Corp. 


Delivered at a meeting of the Southern New England Section, Society of Automotive Engineers, 


Hartford, Conn., February 13, 1951 


former associates, | am reminded of my first appear- 

ance before an Engineering Society. Some thirty-six 
years ago, while a Navy postgraduate engineering student at 
Columbia University, | read a paper before the A.S.M.E. 
called “A BASIS FOR RATIONAL DESIGN OF 
HEAT TRANSFER APPARATUS”. That word 
“rational” reflected the character and philosophies of my 
wise teacher, Doctor Charles Edward Lucke, then Dean of 
Mechanical Engineering at Columbia. Today with the heat 
on us in world affairs, we all seek some apparatus for 
transferring it elsewhere and for rationalizing that process. 
1 therefor propose tonight to apply Dr. Lucke’s scientific 
method to a demonstration of the vital role the Engineer 
may play in helping to lead the way out of our current 
confusion. 

It is not easy now to recapture the hopeful mood which 
prevailed at the turn of our century. Then peace reigned 
and tyranny had been driven to cover. Then, too, the term 
“engineer” was still associated with the janitor of a 
New York apartment house or a locomotive driver such as 
Casey Jones. Doctor Lucke then lamented the current ten- 
dency of college professors to hoard their scientific knowledge, 
as a means of bolstering their self-importance. Similarly he 
criticised a tendency of the so-called “practical” man to look 
down his nose at a college professor. However, he predicted 
that if practical methods and scientific theories could be com- 
bined in the person of the Engineer, he would “set the world 
on fire.” 

Well, we've set the world on fire, all right—so much so 
that we must all turn to and bring the conflagration under 
control before it burns us out of house and home. I am one 
who believes this, too, is a job for the Engineer, but a new 
kind, a sort of architect for a better society. I am convinced 
that he must apply to men’s minds the same rational processes 
we have used to design mechanisms. Doctor Lucke, philoso- 
pher that he was, clearly foresaw this contingency when, 
after explaining the workings of the scientific method as 
applied to inanimate objects, he assured us that, while the 
human mind was more complex, it would respond to the 
application of the same fundamental principles. 

For example, he pointed out that we engineers deal funda- 
mentally with combustion. The mechanics of combustion 
are simple: fuel and oxygen must be intimately mixed in 
the proportions for chemical combination then raised to the 
ignition temperature and retained there until combustion is 
completed. To accomplish this and then apply the products 
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to useful work constitutes our responsibility. The extreme 
limits are revealed in the ancient Greek myth about Prome- 
theus in which Jove himself is said to have remarked, “With 
fire in his control, man will someday ascend to the mountain 
tops and invade the realms of the Gods.”—that is the 
spiritual field. 

Jove’s prophecy has now been partially borne out. Today 
in airplanes, we ride flaming jets to dizzy physical heights. 
Unfortunately for the spiritual side, however, Mars seized 
the controls of our fiery chariot and, lacking the automatic 
pilot of humanitarian motive, proceeded to put us in a power 
dive. To avoid a crackup, we must regain control, pull out, 
level off and then face the long climb back to optimum 
altitude. 

Obviously our first need is for a clear statement of long- 
term objectives. Without a declared purpose we can’t even 
begin to make an intelligent approach to pressing current 
problems. It was owing to the lack of such a purpose that 
the present crisis was precipitated. For lacking one we have 
not been able to conceive even a military strategy other than 
that reflected in such slogans as “Unconditional Surrender” 
or “Victory Through Airpower”. These reveal almost total 
dependence upon physical force and, laterly, upon a single 
super-explosive, the A-Bomb. Such strategy is reminiscent 
of that of the late Ghengis Khan who, if history is to be 
believed, had no other object than to kill every living thing 
in his path and to raze to the ground everything which pro- 
truded above it. It recalls to mind the ancient yarn about 
the slap-happy, retired pugilist who, walking downtown and 
suddenly hearing behind him the clang of the gong of a 
trolley car, started swinging wildly at the air. 

For now this dependence upon material superiority has 
begun to take on some of the aspects of a Maginot Line, one 
flanked right and left and breached in the center by sheer 
manpower. In Korea, power-packed tanks have bogged down 
before the stampede of twin-humped camels and diminutive 
Siberian ponies. Mighty jet aircraft, though unopposed in 
the air, are frustrated for lack of “suitable tactical targets” 
on the ground, such, for example, as modern mechanical 
transport. Even the atomic stockpile dwindles before an 
enemy who refuses to offer attractive industrial targets such, 
for example, as we afford him. It is all too reminiscent of 
the beating Hitler took when he deployed his superior tech- 
nology against vast Russian hordes. It brings to mind the 
story of the patient Chinese coolie who, upon inquiry as to 
the disastrous effects of the slaughter of his countrymen by 
invading Japanese, replied, “Sure. By and by no more Jap.” 
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Now an engineer will be struck immediately by a singular 
coincidence. The collapse of our fortunes and the decline 
of our influence correspond chronologically with the rise of 
our overwhelming productive capacity. This suggests that 
we may do well to inquire into the policies under which 
we have developed and applied it, with a view to discovering, 
if possible, the principles—or lack of them—which have 
directed its use—or misuse. 

Fortunately this calls for no intensive research into ancient 
history. We need but review events which have taken place 
in the personal experience of men right in this room. For 
the brief interval during which our society has suffered its 
accelerated decline, spans the active business lives of the 
single generation of men, still living, who brought the auto- 
motive industry to its present state of mechanical perfection. 
For example, we in the aeronautics branch still retain vivid 
recollections of the bitter controversy which has raged ever 
since that December day at Kitty Hawk in 1903 when the 
Wrights demonstrated mechanical flight. The conflict devel- 
oped between two schools, the one led by the Wrights, who 
visualized the airplane primarily as a vehicle, and thus a 
potential boon to civilization, and the other, led by the mili- 
tary, which saw in it a revolutionary weapon. 

To Americans, inexperienced in the ways of the Old 
World, the airplane held greater appeal as a possible means 
of reducing excessive expenditures for defense, than as a 
revolutionary means of commercial transportation. If Euro- 
peans pictured airpower as a cheap means to conquest, and 
we Americans thought of it as a cheap means to security, 
both seem now to have been deceived. So far it has produced 
neither victory nor security and there is nothing cheap about 
it—the way it has been used. 

As far back as 1925, Professor Junkers, the great German 
aeronautical engineer, expressed his fears in these words, “It 
is the tragedy of those in technology, seeking to surmount 
barriers and push to new frontiers, that in many cases, as 
in the airplane and in engines, the stimulus and first use is 
tor purposes of destruction in war. Of all the developments”, 
he went on, “the airplane most harbors within itself destruc- 
tion but”, he added significantly, “also potential world unity”. 

Doctor Junkers was no doubt aware of the rise in nearby 
Italy of that self-appointed airpower prophet, General Giulio 
Douhet. As far back as 1909, the General had begun to 
preach his doctrine of conquest- -through- airpower or, as it 
came to be known in this country, “Victory Through Air- 
power’. In 1921, he published his book, “Command of the 
Air’, in which he declared, ““There is no comparison between 
the efhciency of direct and indirect destructive action against 
the vital resistance of a nation. In the days when a nation 
could shield itself behind the stout armor of an army or 
navy, blows from the enemy were barely felt by the nation 
itself, sometimes not at all.”” The General had the antidote 
tor this, to him, unhappy situation. “The air arm, on the 
contrary’, he wrote, ‘will strike against entities less well 
organized and disciplined. A body of troops will stand fast 
under intensive bombings .. . but workers in a shop, factory 
cr harbor will melt away after the first losses.” 

Had we Engineers been less preoccupied with the fascinat- 
ing technology of aeronautics, we might have taken issue 
with this bold assertion, for history records many instances 
in which men have willingly faced frightful consequences in 
defense of their homes. Yet, since few questione d the Douhet 
doctrine, it found ready acceptance among the military minds 
of that era which was to produce Balbo and Mussolini, 
Goering and Hitler. And their disciples continued to preach 
the gospel even after experience had failed to support the 
theory. When the Germans and Italians first tested out the 
tactic during the Spanish revolution, the defenseless citizens 





of Madrid not only failed to fold up but reacted with 
fanatical resistance. So, too, later did the citizens of London, 
Berlin, Tokyo, Moscow and other cities. At Hiroshima, 
thanks to the A-Bomb, the theory seemed to have been demon- 
strated, but the issue has since been clouded by discovery 
that the Japanese Government had already decided to sur- 
render to the pressure of the sea blockade. 

Sober second thought now suggests that the blockade may 
have proven the more efficient in the long run. Certainly it 
has turned out to be the more economical because we are 
still pouring out treasure to rebuild institutions we ourselves 
battered down. On the score of frightfulness there may be 
iittle to choose between the two methods but one thing is 
now clear; neither our natural allies nor our late enemies 
relish the idea of being again “liberated” by us under such 
tactics as we have demonstrated. Perhaps there is some con- 
nection between these things and the fact that the Russians, 
whom experience has thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of war and diplomacy, still adhere to their policy of using 
aircraft primarily in conjunction with ground forces and 
against legitimate military targets rather than civil popula- 
tions. Meanwhile their propaganda stresses their preoccupa- 
tion with atomic energy as a means of speeding vast public 
works—in the public interest. And so with Grandmother 
Russia masquerading as Little Red Riding Hood and Uncle 
Sam as the Big Bad Wolf, everyone is cast out of character 
until the play becomes not just a farce but a tragedy. 

Meanwhile, the prophet Douhet, having asserted a theory, 
promptly accepted his own pronouncement as an axiom and 
pushed on to state his thesis: ‘No aerial defense, because 
it is practically useless. No auxiliary aviation because it is 
practically useless and superflous. Instead a single Inde- 
pendent Air Force, to include all aerial resources of a nation, 
none excepted. That is my thesis.” By what logic this thesis 
was derived from such premises remains obscure but since it 
suited the purposes of Douhet’s followers they shouted 
trom the house tops. 

Had we engineers taken time out to analyze the origins 
of the thesis, we might long ago have exposed its bankruptcy. 
Perhaps being dependent upon the military for funds neces- 
sary to pry us over the dead-center in aeronautical develop- 
mnent, many of us left tactics and strategy to the supposed 
experts. Yet the very same principles apply in day to day 
business, where we are in a state of perpetual competition. 
As a result of our neglect to question the ultimate use of 
the instruments we were creating, we left it to bitter war 
experience to disprove Douhet’s false doctrine. 

For instance, had the Royal Air Force followed Douhet 
and neglected aerial defense instead of concentrating practi- 
cally all its meagre resources upon radar and interceptor 
aircraft, Hitler would have succeeded in invading England. 
Had the U. S. Navy written off auxiliary aviation, instead 
of creating a wholly new concept, the carrier task-force, 
German submarines must have denied us access to England 
as the base for our invasion of Europe. Had the U. S. 
Marines foregone development of the tactics of close support 
of ground forces, the Army and Navy could not have seized 
the bases necessary to make our blockade of Japan effective. 
Had we neglected to develop commercial air transport, there 
could have been no Himalayan Hump, no hurdling of the 
German submarine blockade, no Berlin Airlift nor any 
Korean Airlift. Parenthetically, even after we had won a 
decisive victory over Russia’s land blockade of Berlin by 
flying the necessities of life to civilians we had bombed out 
of house and home, preoccupation with the bombing blitz 
blinded us to the real significance of air transportation. 

If now, experience has disproved the Douhet doctrine on 
strategic and economic grounds, it has also revealed its 
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author’s abysmal ignorance of military and political philos- 
ophy. For he argued, “Now it is actually populations and 
nations which come to blows, and seize each other’s throats. 
. .. This fact sharpens the peculiar traditional notion (the 
italics are mine) which makes people weep to hear of a few 
women and children killed in an air raid and leaves them 
unmoved to hear of thousands of soldiers killed in action... . 
War has to be regarded as a science, regardless of how ter- 
rible a science.” Here spoke Fascism, and who among us 
Engineers replied ? 

Now, the peculiar traditional notion which Douhet scorned 
just happened ‘to be the keystone of the arch upon which 
our Western Christian Civilization had been founded, namely 
the humanitarian object of ameliorating the destructiveness 
of war. It was upon this idea that our society rested its 
claim for recognition as a peak in the evolution of the human 
spirit. This peculiar notion had earlier been conceived by 
the Church as a means of delivering the West out of the 
barbarism of the Dark Ages, which had resulted from “‘total’”’ 
war. This peculiar notion had sparked the code of chivalry, 
a practical application of that Christian virtue, a fair break 
for the other fellow. In time it had come to provide the 
inspiration for that great body of international law under 
which order, direction and creative impulse had characterized 
the Christian Era. 

International Law, based largely on treaty and conven- 
tion, supported by public opinion, which had found guidance 
in moral precepts distilled out of human suffering, had been 
gradually formulated for the expressed purpose of limiting 
the impact of war upon defenseless civilians to the minimum 
necessary to induce acceptance of the principle of a just 
peace through negotiation. It endeavored to confine the use 
of weapons to legitimate military targets and, later, to 
restrict the use of frightful or inhuman weapons against 
troops. This object was sound, not alone morally but also 
strategically, economically and politically. It conformed to 
that basic principle, Economy of Force, which dictates con- 
centration upon military objectives even more surely than 
do the precepts of International Law. 

By way of recent example, after the brutish German as- 
sault on London had prompted us to retaliate in kind against 
German cities, we expended lives and energy which might 
have been better employed against more productive targets. 
For the Germans, despite our costly bombardment of their 
productive centers, still succeeded in building advanced jet 
fighters by going underground. These fighters might have 
exercised a controlling influence during the invasion, save 
for the fact that our air forces, operating from Italian bases, 
had continued continuous attacks over a period of fifteen 
months, against the Ploesti oil fields and had finally suc- 
ceeded in crippling the German fuel supply. This strategy 
not only grounded the jet fighters but also brought her whole 
mechanical transport to a clanking halt, and forced her final 
collapse. 

Similarly, the application of the code of chivalry to limit 
the destructiveness of war was based not alone on good 
inorals but also on sound economics and good politics. It 
offered the practical advantage that a victor might win 
the peace as well as the war. He could inherit something 
better than a scorched earth and might even induce the van- 
quished to help him support the terms of a reconciliation. 
The code has now been relegated to the Boy Scouts where 
it continues to inspire good deeds among the youth of all 
creeds and nationalities. For it, too, combines the inspiration 
of moral precept with an appeal to enlightened self-interest, 
which is a prerequisite to sound morals. More important, it 
gives direction to constructive long term objectives and 
thus helps to solve current pressing problems. For example, 


in warfare, it tends to convert the mission of armed force 
irom that of wanton destruction to one of guaranteeing the 
security of transport and communications, itself the master 
key to social, economic and military security. 

An outstanding case in point is the historic role of sea- 
power. One of the great lessons of history is that victory 
in war and prosperity in peace have always resided with 
those who kept open communication by sea. Britain, and 
later the United States, employed their fleets and merchant 
marine to assure the right of innocent passage, not alone to 
themselves, but to “all and sundry proceeding upon their 
lawful occasions”. After driving piracy from the high seas, 
they opened the world to peaceful development. Freedom 
of the seas, maintained by superior armed force adequate to 
discharge any potential peace breaker, encouraged private 
trade and gave access to resources of the world. This use 
cf superior force to guarantee peace through measures short 
of war, gave the world Pax Britannica, an era of such mate- 
rial and spiritual progress as it had not hitherto enjoyed. In 
that enlightened era of International Law and relative order, 
men of all religious faiths and men of no religious convic- 
tions whatever, joined to support its basic principles, in 
their own personal interests. Under the creative impulse 
inherent in individual liberty, private traders performed 
miracles no government, however powerful, could perform, 
and made possible our own creative technology. When, in 
1914, Britain let down her guard, the autocratic German 
Kaiser, resorted to unrestricted submarine warfare to bring 
the enlightened era to a close—and pave the way for the 
atomic bombing blitz. 

When, therefor, the Italian General Douhet advocated a 
return to the principle that any and all weapons be used 
against civil populations, even though such use must surely 
lead to another breakdown of civilization, he undermined the 
very fundamental principles which had directed the evolution 
of the human spirit through the Christian Era. He and his 
disciples pitted their pet theories against the teachings of the 
Mosaic tablets, the Christian Gospel, the Golden Rule and 
the philosophies of the ages. They helped bring on our time’ 
ot troubles. 

Now the tragedy lies in the fact that this was all so un- 
necessary. Had Douhet possessed any understanding of the 
philosophy behind the use of seapower, he could never have 
conceived his doctrine. Had he even understood the real 
meaning of Command of the Sea, he could hardly have 
selected the title he gave his book. Had he possessed spiritual 
faith, he might have conceived an airpower doctrine based on 
analogy with seapower. He might have visualized the advent 
of airpower as the beginning of man’s commercial conquest 
of a third dimension, the skies. He might even have recog- 
nized the priceless opportunity laid open to that nation or 
group of nations which might elect to guarantee the right of 
innocent passage through the air to all and sundry proceeding 
upon their lawful occasions. For a combination of knowledge 
of history with spiritual faith and sound logic must have sug- 
gested the formation of some international union and the 
creation of a body of law directed toward extending the 
proven seapower doctrine to include peace and prosperity 
through airpower. In time, joint use of land, sea and air- 
power might have evolved into Pax Aeronautica under a new 
form of society dedicated to the further evolution of the 
human spirit. Short of this it might at least have kept the 
use of armed force on a sound moral basis. 

Some such idea, as yet unformed, has long lain in the minds 
of aviation pioneers. It must have prompted Doctor Junkers 
remark that, ‘““The airplane, most of all harbors within itself 
destruction but also world unity.” Instead we have had to 
learn the hard way for the Douhet doctrine infiltrated many 
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lands. Here in the United States, where it erupted in 1925 
as the Mitchell controversy, President Coolidge promptly 
rejected it, upon the recommendation of his Presidential 
Aviation Advisory Commission, for ethical and practical rea- 
sons later supported by experience. When, however, the 
Germans opened the Battle of Britain, the doctrine got a new 
lease on life. Our retaliation, which reduced much of Ger- 
many to rubble, while justifiable on the basis that turn-about 
is fair play, now appears open to question from the long 
view. None the less, after the atomic bombing of Japan, in 
which the doctrine gained greater plausibility through the 
cevelopment of the bomb itself, it became the cornerstone of 
our foreign and domestic policies. It held this position un- 
questioned until the closing months of 1949, when the old 
conflict erupted once more as the B-36 controversy. 

Here the issue was momentarily obscured until the subse- 
quent report of the investigation by the House Committee on 
the Armed Services, headed by Congressman Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, a former member of President Coolidge’s Com- 
mission, clearly set forth the facts. Certain Navy and Marine 
officers, at the risk of their careers, had challenged the Air 
Force as to the ethical, tactical, strategic, economic and poli- 
tical soundness of its doctrine. This action had confronted 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with a dilemma, one they had proved 
unable to resolve by compromise or perhaps even to define. 
For when their Commander in Chief had authorized the use 
of the A-Bomb over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, he had per- 
sonally committed the public to his policy in the matter. And 
so the question, full as it was of political implications, was 
publicly denounced as “interservice bickering over unifica- 
tion’’—which to a degree it was, because the Douhet thesis 
had sewn such discord among the armed forces as to create 
a public scandal. 

Thus, despite the report by the House Armed Services 
Committee, our political leadership continued to place almost 
sole dependence upon possession of the A-Bomb. When the 
Kussians exploded one of their own, our superiority was 
reduced from the absolute to the relative. When reverses in 
Korea revealed the Maginot Line Character of the whole 
doctrine, our public policy was thrown into such confusion 
that today highly intelligent and well informed men enter- 
tain a wide divergence of opinions on most subjects. Mean- 
while, whatever else may be said of Korea, the reverses there 
came in the nick of time to save the Army, the Navy and 
the Marines to the country and to shake public faith in any 
short-cut Sunday-punch policy, however beguiling. If, in 
addition, it forces us to abandon fuzzy theories and personal 
opinions and to depend upon recorded facts and established 
principles, it will prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 

For our blind following of false prophets has had other 
even more serious effects; it has tended to undermine our 
national character. After we had meekly accepted the deci- 
sion of our political leader to dishonor our solemn covenants 
i. support of international law, and to treat them as so many 
scraps of paper, the way had been paved for further lapses. 
Step by step we allowed our consciences to be lulled into 
accepting as inevitable certain persuasive social and political 
doctrines wholly at variance with the precepts under which 
the nation had flourished. Today we are ruled by a multi- 
plicity of self-perpetuating agencies no longer responsible to 
public opinion. Inaugurated ostensibly to safeguard our 
interests, they have come to suppress our liberties, usurp our 
authorities and commit us to policies calculated to increase 
their power. It is seldom now that ideas are held up for 
public appraisal as to their spiritual value. Instead they are 
imposed on us through slogans and catch phrases calculated to 
djscredit the possibility that the individual might resolve 
current problems through his own clear thinking and to 








persuade him to place dependence on the leadership regardless 
of the blunders it makes. This technique, aided by the 
mechanics of modern super-salesmanship, strikes at the heart 
cf the American philosophy which recognized that the intui- 
tive reactions of everyday men of sound moral character are 
more likely to be right than the tortured mental processes 
of self-styled “intellectuals”, devoid of spiritual faith. 


For it is such as they who have led us astray from the 
basic ideal upon which our republic was founded, namely the 
Christian concept of liberty of the soul. It is clearly recorded 
that Christ refused proffers of temporal power and deliber- 
ately directed his efforts toward furthering the evolution of 
the human spirit. He sought not to compel social or other 
reform by law but rather to reform men’s spirits. His ideal 
of a fair break for the other fellow was both humanitarian 
and practical and it so proved wherever employed. Among 
other things of peculiar interest to our country, it inspired 
the first written document under which men covenanted to 
abide by just laws of their own making. The Mayflower 
Compact declared that Plymouth Colony was founded “in 
the name of God” and “for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith.” This same Christian 
ideal inspired the Reverend Thomas Hooker, right here in 
Hartford, to advance his revolutionary idea that all just 
authority must derive from the free consent of the gov- 
erned. 


This inspiration was later incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The founders of our nation were 
no mere revolutionaries but men of high character who com- 
bined a profound knowledge of political philosophy with 
strong spiritual faith. They came from many walks of life, 
even science as in the case of Ben Franklin, and represented 
widely diverse points of view, yet they conceived a wholly 
new and creative concept of government. Designed as it 
was to guarantee individual freedom against encroachment 
by unauthorized authority, it offered us the creative incentive 
of hope of reward, rather than fear of punishment. It thus 
struck a spark which, ignited in an era when enlightened 
governments used armed force to defend freedom of com- 
munication to all, gave us engineers the priceless opportunity 
to develop material superiority and, hopefully, world leader- 
ship. 

But today the sirens scream to warn us that we have gone 
through a stop-light. Aside from military reverses in Korea, 
we begin to discover that our economic security is in serious 
jeopardy. Our enemy, having exploited our blunders to 
gain his own clearly defined objectives, has seized many of 
the world’s resources of vital materials and then declared a 
blockade against himself, which threatens to undermine our 
vaunted material superiority. This hampers the creation of 
wealth with which to support our war effort and, in fact, 
strikes directly against the system through which we have 
developed our economic security. Having now undermined 
our spiritual resources and strangled our material sources, 
our wily opponent hopes to bide is time, confident that despite 
our struggles we must succumb, perhaps without his having 
to fire a shot. And the tragedy of it all lies in the fact that 
well informed men have recognized Russia’s objectives for 
over two centuries, while we engineers have toyed with our 
mechanics. 

Thus heedlessly have we run our course. Our forefathers 
with their gift of faith and the logic to support that faith, 
displayed the high courage which won for us our precious 
liberty. Out of this liberty safeguarded by physical and 
spiritual force, we enjoyed abundance, and had revealed to 
us the mysteries of science. We engineers received, among 
other things, the revelation of the secret of mechanical flight. 
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However, the military mind, influenced by Old World con- 
flicts and prejudices, diverted our technology from its con- 
structive functions into the creation of weapons of conquest. 
Having become self-centered through superabundance, we 
drifted into complacency and finally such apathy that we have 
all but gone back into bondage. For when we willingly abdi- 
cated all our authority over the A-bomb, whose very exist- 
ence had been concealed from us, into the sole custody of 
whoever happened to inherit the presidency, we created a 
potential world tyranny by consolidating in a single individ- 
ual, such power as ought never have been delegated to the 
noblest man on earth. 


Yet out of this challenge can come a reaction which can 
not only preserve our Western Civilization, but even speed 
the evolution of a new and better sort of society. The Great 
Debate has, as yet, confined itself largely to tactics, strategy, 
economics and policy, but I believe the real problem is spirit- 
ual. The world today is undergoing not one but three major 
revolutions, the political, the technological and the moral 
revolutions. The political revolution has made our world 
bi-polar, along the East-West axis, Washington, Moscow. 
Each hemisphere subscribes to different moral conceptions. 
Bolshevism, for example, promises salvation, not in another 
world, but here and now. It bases its promise not on faith 
but what it calls “science.” It purports to be the only social 
science which can tell a man with absolute certainty what 
he is and what he is going to be. Thus the Soviet employs 
a new instrument of political and military warfare, the fifth 
column of subversion. 


Behind this facade, of course, lies slavery and the same old 
Russian imperialism, with the same old aims it has pursued 
for the past two centuries. Russian imperialism, like other 
imperialisms of the past, can be restrained by physical force. 
Subversion, however, must be countered spiritually. Any 
effective program must combine both restraints. 


Of the three revolutions, political, technological, moral, 
the techonological revolution is the keystone. It has its own 
origins in the accelerated progress of transportation and com- 
munications during the last half century. The airplane, both 
as a weapon carrier and a revolutionary vehicle of commer- 
cial transport, has prefoundly influenced both the political 
and moral revolutions. It is for this reason that I have sought 
in the history of. air power, the answers to problems posed 
by all three of them. The study clearly reveals to us at 
last the nature of our long-term objective: 


THAT THERE SHALL BE UNDER GOD A NEW 
BIRTH OF FREEDOM. 


Threats to the Legal Profession 


INSIDIOUS ROUTES OF NATIONALIZATION AND TAXATION 


And the way to gain it is set forth in the history books: we 
must concentrate all our forces, material and spiritual, upon 
the task of safeguarding to individuals of every race, creed, 
color or previous condition of servitude, their inalienable 
rights to freely exchange their goods, their services and their 
ideas, one with the other. In practice this means that the 
airplane, for example, must team up with every other form 
of transport to break down the barriers, natural or artificial, 
which present road blocks to human progress. Then, just as 
the Great Chinese Wall, thought impregnable to armed 
force, crumbled beneath the feet of private merchants, so 
would the Iron Curtain, the Bamboo Curtain, the Rubber 
Curtain and every other kind of curtain, lift to welcome 
individual initiative and enterprise offering common personal 
advantage and a fair break for all concerned. 

I submit that public announcement of some such program, 
supported by a pledge to channel technology into increasing 
human welfare, would put those now bent on enslaving men’s 
minds, strictly on the defensive. It would bring new hope 
to free spirits entrapped behind physical barriers, and speed 
the germination of those seeds of self-destruction still latent 
in regimes committed to slavery. It would inspire in us and 
our natural allies, the high morale essential to the solution 
of current problems. It would speed constructive technol- 
ogy, for, as we engineers well know, we owe a heavy debt 
to foreign discoveries, exported to us when science was free 
and international. Some such program as I have outlined, 
or another, provided it depends upon individual initiative to 
perform functions which no government can or should under- 
take, is at once morally acceptable, politically constructive, 
strategically creative and economically self-sustaining. 

Now, finally, let us note carefully, that while the job in 
Europe is to restrain imperialism, in Asia we are confronted 
with the triumph of two moral ideas out of the West: self- 
determination and social justice. While in Europe we can 
win with force, in Asia we must make common cause with 
precepts which we originated. ‘The basic principles of our 
conduct must cover both situations. I submit that the course 
I have outlined does just this. It promises salvation both 
here and in the hereafter, through spiritual faith in a proven 
precept, individual freedom under just law—a faith worth 
dying for. . 

Thus in closing I venture to paraphrase the prediction of 
my distinguished mentor, Dr. Lucke, and to forecast that 
when the Engineer, that synthesis of the practical with the 
scientific, expands his scope to encompass the humanities, he 
will become the architect of that new society by putting the 
uplift into the airlift. 
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affect the lives as well as the practices of the lawyer 
today and which, if unchecked, may prove disastrous 
to the profession. 

I would like to analyze a few of the tendencies which 
affect the lives as well as the practices of the lawyer today 
and which, if unchecked, may prove disastrous to the pro- 
fession. 

So that we may have a proper perspective, let me make a 


f WOULD like to analyze a fed of the tendencies which 


few comparisons. It was just 50 years ago this month when 
Queen Victoria died. The age of Victoria has been looked 
at from various points of view. Some feel it to be a bit 
comical; others a hopelessly reactionary period; and still 
others look back at it as the age in which a few people en- 
joyed a very good life with its attendant magnificence—-a 
high standard which will never be seen again. There was 
then an air of stability which seems totally lacking in this 
age of security seekers. It is difficult now to understand why 
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Gladstone, a few years before Victoria died, remarked that 
he had presided over a revolution. That great liberal, it is 
admitted, would be utterly bewildered today. The Victorian 
ave represented an ordered society in which most people 
thoroughly believed. Everywhere there was an increasing 
prosperity—a confidence in the age and in the future. No 
feeling of danger in the acceptance of new ideas disturbed 
anyone. The idea of progress was accepted without question. 
There was, moreover, profound belief in the value of our 
western civilization; in its free democratic institutions, its 
humanitarianism, and its obedience to law. There was no 
doubt that all was right with the world, and if a few flaws 
were pointed out by the critics, those were merely squeaks in 
the machinery which could be oiled and eliminated. 

What has happened to this confidence in an ordered 
society? Today we have seen the most unbelievable progress 
in the sciences, both pure and applied. The advances in 
medicine alone would have been considered by the Victorians 
as fantastic. The rapidity of communication and travel are 
breathtaking. The advances in the weapons of war have been 
appalling. 

But, now, we talk more about the collapse of civilization 
than of its continued upward progress. We await with in- 
creasing anxiety the advent of chaos. In the interim between 
Victoria’s age and ours have occurred the two most destruc- 
tive wars in history and their concomitant ills. There have 
been the most outrageous cruelties inflicted upon human 
beings since the Middle Ages and before. Tremendous masses 
of people have been murdered or have been moved from 
their ancestral homes for no better reason than the whim of a 
despot or from motives of revenge. Propaganda has de- 
veloped to the ultimate in mendacity. Our conception of an 
ordered society has broken down. 

In the international field we see all nations preparing for 
another war (if they are not already engaged), more cata- 
clysmic in its horrors than anything heretofore imagined. 
There is a profound fear and unrest in the world. The quest 
for security has never been greater, and to attain it many 
things will be sacrificed. Sometimes | wonder whether in 
this quest for security, and in the willingness to make sac- 
rifices to get it, we should not recall that the chained watch- 
dog is the most vociferous guardian of his miserable status. 

What I would like to pursue are some of the ideas which 
were held by an insignificant minority in the Victorian era 
and which today are so pervasive and so strong. The effect 
of these ideas upon the legal profession has been profound. 
These ideas, | submit, have had more than a little to do with 
the breakdown of an ordered society. Regardless of whether 
or not we are at war, these ideas have exercised their corrod- 
ing influences. As we go into this coming difficult era, known 
as the garrison state, let us hope their progress can be ar- 
rested. 

I will discuss them in the following order: 

First. To insure justice for all, the legal profession should 
he supported and directed by the State. 

Second. Private property in land should be abolished. 

Third. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax 
should be imposed. 

Fourth. Inheritance should be abolished. 

The second, third and fourth of these are taken verbatim 
from the Communist Manifesto of 1848, and the first from 
the general philosophy of the Socialists. Moreover, the in- 


fluence of these four ideas has been world-wide. 

The protagonists for these ideas were originally the Social- 
ists. In Europe, before the Hitler regime, they were adopted 
by the Social Democrats, and later by the Nazis. In England 
thev are the principles of the Labor Party, and in America 
of the Socialist Party, and I think it will be seen as I go on 





that a considerable number of Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans adhere to some of their offshoots. 

First of all, let us examine the first idea—to insure justice 
for all, the legal profession should be supported and directed 
by the State. At the outset, all will agree that every person, 
whether or not he is able to afford a fee, is entitled to the 
services of a lawyer. The board of governors of the State 
bar has gone on record to this effect and at its November 
1950 meeting has declared that all lawyers should support 
legal aid and lawyer reference service with time or money 
or both. The need of the public must be supplied by our 
profession and not by the state. For the bar to fail its obliga- 
tions to all, is simply suicidal. If the bar will aid only those 
who can pay a fee, it must expect the inevitable socialization 
of the profession, with state support and state direction. 
We have in theory the view that all the public, wealthy or 
indigent, is entitled to legal service. In practice it develops 
that with too few exceptions, only those who can pay are to 
be served. This attitude recalls the deep irony of Anatole 
France who said, “The law in its majestic equality, forbids 
the rich as well as the poor, to beg in the streets, to sleep 
under bridges and to steal bread.” 

Because of what has happened to the profession in other 
lands, there is a far greater awareness of the dangers to the 
bar in this country than formerly. We have witnessed the 
liquidation of the organized bar in many countries. Behind 
the iron curtain, associations of lawyers have disappeared 
from one end of the area to the other. In serving a client the 
lawyer in these lands must first consider whether the interest 
of the state is involved. If it is, the state’s need, not his 
client's is served. Those countries have, additionally, that 
travesty of justice known as the People’s Courts. In Great 
Britain, along with its other nationalization programs, has 
come the first step in socializing its bar. This one is particu- 
larly seductive, and likely to appeal to our state planners 
here. The English plan is administered through the law 
society and the government is the paymaster, in those cases 
where the fee cannot be found from other sources. There 
was an overwhelming rush of English lawyers to climb on 
the gravy train, for, at least, fees were to be guaranteed and 
paid by the state. How much independence can be expected 
from a bar which has so willingly accepted the kiss of death ? 
When the more moderate administrators are replaced in 
England by the more socially-minded, you may be sure the 
bar will go along with greater and more crushing restric- 
tions, or be made to. 

One may say that such could never happen in the United 
States. My answer is that it could. There are powerful 
advocates of this very course for us. One can expect that at 
many legislative sessions this year, throughout the Nation, 
there will be attempts to institute this socialized law. 

The answer of our profession should be immediate and 
total resistance. But more positively, we should advance 
vigorously the legal aid and lawyer reference plans which 
are being sponsored by the State bar. San Francisco has had 
both for a number of years. By a judicious amount of adver- 
tising their usefulness could be expanded considerably. Our 
State bar is actively engaged in sponsoring this work through- 
out the State. We have before us the example of New Jersey, 
where last year these services were instituted in every county 
of that State. 

At least, let our answer to this program of socialism be 
firm and positive. We should not be swept into the flood 
like a lot of unresisting corks, to be gathered into an eddy 
and disposed of at the will of the State. This program of 
ours must go on, regardless of whether there is a war or 
whether we live in a garrison state. 

The second idea—private property in land should be abol- 
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ished—at first blush seems to be a very remote prospect in 
this country, but is it really remote? Let us see how that 
idea has spread. In those countries in which the views of the 
Second International predominate, the course is gradual and 
insidious nationalization. The great industries of transporta- 
tion and communication are the favorite first targets, then 
come coal, steel, gas, electricity, banking, and then all means 
of production and distribution, and finally the retail outlets 
and the land itself. Where the Bolsheviks gained control, 
the take-over was drastic and catastrophic. All real property 
and most forms of personal property were seized by the State, 
without compensation. The frightful suffering caused by 
the economic upheaval which followed was considered mere- 
ly an incident to the liquidation process. Latterly the Soviets 
permit ownership of personal property and a few forms of 
real-estate holdings. When it comes to the socialization of 
property, you can take your choice—the slow and creeping 
methods of the Socialist International, or the violence of the 
Red International. 

Perhaps we might hear that this widespread seizure never 
would happen in England, but to answer this, listen to the 
plans of the Labor Party. In 1948, to mark the centenary of 
the first publication of the Communist manifesto in 1848, the 
Labor Party of Great Britain issued a special edition in 
English of that important cornerstone of both internationals. 
Among other things cited to show the achievement of certain 
aims of the manifesto, the Labor Party, in a foreword to the 
manifesto, stated: 

“Abolition of private property in land has long been a 
demand of the labor movement. A heavy progressive income 
tax is being enforced by the present Labor Government as 
a means of achieving social justice. We have gone far towards 
the abolition of the right of inheritance by our heavy death 
duties.” (Communist Manifesto Socialist Landmark, p. 7, 
London (1948).) 

Not even a notable deficit is a deterrent to nationalization. 
Witness the British coal industry. Only a few years ago 
England exported coal. It is true that not all mines then 
made a profit. But what do we see today—the entire industry 
operated at a loss and the country importing coal. The end is 
not yet. We seem to be strangely influenced by our English 
models. So I suggest that the further drift to socialization be 
fought at every step. If it is to continue, the legal profession 
can expect to become employees of the state. Where the state 
owns the industry, who but government-employed lawyers 
advise that industry? When there is but one buyer or one 
seller of a commodity for the entire nation, as in Soviet 
Russia, it is submitted that the field of commercial practice 
will be limited. 

There may be some comfort to be found in the change of 
position in some few respects in the Soviet Union with regard 
to limited ownership of private property. Evidently the 
Kremlin discovered that with all incentive gone, an equality 
of misery did not work and that some incentive must be pro- 
vided. Thus we have the Stakhonovites, who get exceptional 
rewards for exceptional work. On the other hand, there is 
Siberia awaiting the sluggard or the disobedient. Capitalism 
still provides the incentives, although these are being whittled 
unmercifully by the income tax. But we do not have any 
convenient Siberia to which to send the recalcitrants. 

The third idea which was absorbed by the democracies 
from the Communist manifesto with the greatest fervor is 
the imposition of a heavy, progressive or graduated income 
tax. The theory behind this point of the manifesto was that 
through this means social justice would be achieved. Using 
simple English, this means the elimination of the wealthy 
and middle class through this brutally effective ¢-vice. You 
will note the reference above to the program « the Labor 


Party in Great Britain, that the heavy, progressive income 
tax there is being enforced by the labor government as a 
means of achieving social justice. When our Federal income 
tax was first adopted in 1913, the maximum rate was 7 per- 
cent on the net income. Today the rate in the topmost 
bracket has gone to 91 percent. In England, with certain 
refinements—the rate has gone to the point where a total 
net income, after taxes, is limited to approximately $24,000 
in our money. Through the use of a special tax in 1948 it 
was possible for the government to take more than 100 
percent of certain incomes. In this range the rates ran up to 
125 percent of the income, and involved naturally the use of 
certain capital to pay the income tax. In the case of a trust 
for Lady Mountbatten, an act of Parliament was necessary 
to permit the trustees to use part of their trust corpus to pay 
the income tax for that year. 

No political party, except perhaps the Communists, has 
been so frank as has the Labor Government in England to 
denominate the progressive income tax as a means of eliminat- 
ing the wealthy and well-to-do, but it can no longer be 
doubted that these trends are firmly on the march in this 
country. It can be confidently prophesied, unless the people 
take a stand, that the same maximum income limitation will 
be enforced here as in England. Bare-faced confiscation of 
income would be resented violently, but the achievement of 
the same purpose by a progressive income tax is deemed 
eminently respectable and politically desirable. For example, 
it was calculated under wartime rates that for a person to 
leave an estate of $100,000, representing 20 years’ accumula- 
tions, he would have to have annual net earnings, without 
counting any living expenses, of $32,000 a year. To leave 
an estate of $1,000,000 representing income accumulations 
over the same 20-year period, he would have to have a net 
income of $1,075,000 per annum, and spend nothing that is 
not deductible. The result of this progressive income tax has 
made it almost impossible for lawyers any longer to leave 
much of an estate, except possibly through the medium of life 
insurance. The same thing is true of their clients, who will 
face the same difficulty of accumulation through income. 
Capital gains appear to be the only way out. Corporate 
earnings have not been treated so ruthlessly, on the theory 
that the goose which lays the golden egg should not be 
crippled. Here again I feel that a very important incentive 
in American life is being eliminated by following this doc- 
trine of the Communist manifesto, and a firm stand should 
be taken against further increases in income taxes. 

It is true that great sacrifices are demanded and should be 
cheerfully given for our country at war, but it is submitted 
that the burden of these sacrifices should not rest unduly on 
either the wealthy or the middle classes. A retail sales tax 
would produce far more income than the income tax. Canada 
has a retail sales tax of 8 percent. Mr. Peter Drucker has 
suggested a consumption tax of 20 percent. It has been stated 
recently that if all incomes in excess of $100,000 were taxed 
100 percent, the amount raised would be not more than 
$900,000,000. On the other hand, if all incomes of over 
$25,000 were taxed 100 percent, the tax would raise approxi- 
mately $5,500,000,000—perhaps only a down payment on 
our war program. If Congress really wants to control infla- 
tion it can be done by taxation but not solely by taxation on 
incomes. The elimination of incentives because of the tax rate 
should have important adverse effects on American life. 

The fourth idea, that inheritance should be abolished, was 
put into effect in Soviet Russia soon after the Bolsheviks 
seized power. Elsewhere in the world, it has taken the more 
socially acceptable form of inheritance taxes. Let us examine 
this point in detail. Were it to be advocated that in the 
United States or in California that all inheritance of property 
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should be abolished, the outcry against such a doctrine would 
be earsplitting. Yet when a procedure to accomplish essen- 
tially the same purpose is dressed up in the form of in- 
heritance taxation there is almost universal acceptance of the 
principle and practically no sound of protest. Perhaps it 
seems pleasant that this route of expropriation is reserved for 
the wealthy. There are, after all, only a few who are 
wealthy. 

The tax is introduced at a nominal rate. In 1916 the top 
Federal rate was 10 percent. Time after time the rates have 
been advanced, and now the effect is felt not only by the 
wealthy but by the middle classes as well. Today the top 
bracket has 77 percent carved from it (exclusive of credits). 
Nearly everyone expects the advances to continue. 

The amount of taxes raised by the estate and inheritance 
taxes is not large. Indeed, the whole amount produced by 
the Federal estate tax, it has been estimated, is about the 
same as the amount disbursed for the potato growers sub- 
sidy (172 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, No. 4968, 
Mayo Adams Shattuck, pp. 1, 34 ff.). In California, in 1948, 
the total death and gift tax collections were slightly over 
$20,000,000, altogether clear that the purpose of inheritance, 
estate, and gift taxes is principally social reform, and only 
incidentally, revenue raising. Our people have decided ap- 
parently to eliminate the man of wealth. There are still quite 
a few wealthy dinosaurs above ground, whose demise the tax 
gatherers eagerly await. 

There is for all practical purposes no retreat in this march, 
for the people appear convinced of its righteousness. But the 
question remains, not whether substantial estates are to be all 
but confiscated, but whether the social reformers, regardless 
of party, are to extend their activities to eliminate the middle 
class. Should not the line be held at not greater than the 
rates provided in the present laws? If not, then please ask 
yourselves, how far will our law makers go? Will they 
carry out the mandate of the Communist manifesto, that 
inheritance shall be abolished by the more acceptable but 
equally effective method of taxation? If it is abolished, may 
we not assume that probate of estates will be a truly min- 
isterial function, to be handled solely by the tax bureaus? 

It is interesting to note that the realists in the Kremlin 
have retreated. They followed literally the Communist 
Manifesto and abolished all inheritances in 1918. But this 
law was abrogated 4 years later by a new law which per- 
mitted inheritances up to 10,000 rubles for each estate. Three 
years later, the 10,000 ruble limit was removed and now no 
limit is imposed. 

The Russian inheritance tax formerly ran up to 90 per- 
cent. In 1948, the tax was abolished and now only a filing 
fee is charged, running to a maximum of 10 percent on the 
largest estates. (Social Meaning of Legal Concepts—1. In- 
heritance of Property and the Power of Testamentary Dispo- 
sition, pp. 3, 4.) What the values of individual estates are 
now in the Soviet Union, I do not know. In 1943 the London 
Economist reported several 1,000,000 ruble contributions to 
the Russian war relief from farmers. So we must assume 
there are a number of substantial holdings. 

The four ideas which I have mentioned above, are particu- 
lar instances where the creeping paralysis of the Socialist 
International is affecting our society in general and our legal 
profession in particular. 

I sincerely believe that the American people are thoroughly 
aroused over the dangers from the Third International, and 
that a violent overthrow of our Government is inconceivable. 
But why are they so complacent about the aims of the 
Second International, the aims of which accomplish the pur- 
pose of the Red International, not by revolution, but by the 
insidious routes of nationalization and taxation? Is confisca- 


tion unrecognizable when it happens gradually? May I ask 
what room there will be for lawyers if the nationalization 
process is complete, if the Government becomes the only 
buyer or the sole seller, if incomes and estates are reduced to 
the vanishing point, except a position as a Government em- 
ployee? 

Perhaps the fulfillment of these ideas may seem remote at 
this time. If so, please compare the situation in England, in 
the United States, and in California, between 1950 and 1940. 
Then make a comparison with 1930, and each preceding 
decade back to 1900, and you will be startled by the progress. 

I submit that the burden of supporting our war program 
should be distributed equitably and not used as a means of 
accelerating social reform. Other effective revenue-producing 
means can be devised. 

It is hoped that the lawyers will protest vigorously the per- 
sistent advance both on State and national levels to hold off 
further encroachments of the ideas of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. We should object strenuously to a philosophy that 
will reduce us to an equality of misery. 

If we take no steps to hold the line, you may be sure that 
the profession will be swirled about like leaves in a storm, 
and with about the same fate. 

In conclusion, may I urge upon you an increasing interest 
and activity in public affairs. Nothing is more important in 
our daily lives. We should give these matters the same atten- 
tion we give to the interest of our clients. If we do not, we 
may be sure progress in these four ideas will be progressively 
overwhelming. If we retire to our corners in dudgeon, we 
can only expect a more rapid progress in their fulfillment. 
Let the lawmaker know your views. That, at least, will be 
a start in holding the line. We cannot afford to be apathetic. 
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